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THE RIGHT OF MAN TO THE SOIL. 


Tue Prorie’s Ricuts, a paper published 
in this city, is the organ of an agrarian 
party, whose principal object and avowed 
policy are, a division and a free appropria- 
tion of the public lands to the actual settler, 
upon a plan of its own, to perpetuate “ the 
right of the laborer to the soil.” It advo- 
ates its views with much zeal and consid- 
erable ability, and as they are calculated to 
impress a certain class of minds and a por- 
tion of the community with a show of jus- 
tice and right, and to inspire them with 
hope, the doctrines advanced are gaining 
popularity in some quarters, particularly 
among the working-men of this city. The 
People’s Rights, in a late number, desires an 
expression of our views on the subject. In 
the last number of the Phalanx, we gavea 
brief and summary expression of them; but 
now we shall do it at more length, and the 
more readily because we believe the querist 
to be actuated by good motives, and governed 
by a conviction of the truth and importance 
of his peculiar notions. But we have no 
idea that anything we shall say will disabuse 
him of the erroneous and delusive nature of 
those notions, for nothing is more difficult 
than the enlightenment of a mind wedded 
toa single idea. And this, in our humble 
opinion, is the case with the People’s Rights 
and the agrarian party. We shall endeavor 
to make it apparent, not for the sake of do- 
ing so, however, as we proceed in our re- 
marks in reply to the inquiries addressed 
to ub. 

The People’s Rights says : 

We should be glad to have the views of 
the Phalanx on a matter immediately con- 
nected with the Ricuts or Lapor and 
Caritat. Does it recognize the natural 
right of every laborer to a portion of the 
soil to labor upon? And if acknowledging 
the natural right, is it in favor of preventing 
the further sale and monopoly of the yet 
wnappropriated soil in violation of that 
right? Isit in favor of allowing the labor- 
er, who has been deprived of his right to 
Jand up to this time, and whose labor has, in 


consequence, been appropriated by capital 
at its own price, the partial justice of now 


» going a thousand miles from land that he 


ought to have been in possession of, and 
taking possession of a portion sufficient for 
his maintenance that capital has not yet ap- 
propriated? In short, does the Phalanz 


consider that Labor has aright to stand upon 





, 


its own ground and make its own terms 
with Capital ? 

Itis proper, we think, that, in order to 
bring about any “ Re-organization of In- 
dustry,” it should first be ascertained wheth- 
er those who propose such a re-organiza- 
tion admit the claims of Industry to a birth- 
right in the soil. We may as well know, 
first as last, how Fourierism stands in re- 
lation to this matter. It does seem to us 
that it ought.not so long to have been 
silent. 

To cover the whole ground of inquiry, 
and do the subject full justice, would re- 
quire an extensive discussion of several dis- 


tinct propositions which are involved, and 


which require solution before we can arrive | 


at true conclusions. But this we cannot do 
here, and we must rather adyance conclu- 
sions atrived at by previous investigations, 
in explanation of our views. The doctrines 


are new and unsettled in the public mind, | 


and the argument cannot be entirely satis- 
factory to any one until at least the follow- 
ing questions have been answered, and 


when these have a true solution, there are | 


others still higher and more important to 
present to our agrarian friends, before we 
can assent to their doctrines. We must 
settle, first, What are the natural rights of 
man? second, What are the acquired rights 
offman? third, How shall his natural and 
acquired rights be equitably and amicably 
adjusted? fourth, What is Capital? fiifth, 
What are the true relations of Capital and 
Labor, and how shall their rights be recon- 
ciled to their mutual satisfaction ? 


All these and other incidental questions, 


require a solution before we shall be able 
to understand clearly the whole subject, 


and know how we stand with reference to | 


the main question, How can we effect a 
te-organization of Industry upon principles 
of justice and equity, which shall restore to 
Labor its natural rights, and guarantee pro- 
tection to those of Capital ? 

It appears to us that they who advocate 


merely an agrarian division of the Land, | 
overlook all of the most essential points in | 


these questions, and cherishing with single- 
eyed tenacity one answer only to the ques- 
tion, What are the natural rights of man? 
they lose sight of all others, and compro- 
mise cardinal principles. The answer is, 
Man has a right to the Soil. But, then, 
the answer is compound in its nature, and 
not simple, as our agrarian friends state it. 


The right of Man to the Soil being admit- 
ted, the answer they give is, that every Man 
has aright to a “ portion” of it, and upon 
this answer they build their whole scheme 
of an agrarian division. In our estimation, 
this is a very childish, as it is a simple and 
unphilosophical answer to the question. 
And as nothing is easier than to fall into 
gross error and delusion, by having only 
an imperfect view of the truth, and being 
ignorant of other truths to which one 
known truth is related, so our agrarian 
friends, from partial knowledge and incom- 
plete views, hold and advocate doctrines 
that are false and delusive. It is thus doc- 
trines the most baneful and noxious have 
frequently derived their vitality from a par- 
tial perception of right principles, and 
‘been based upon some fragmentary and 
| imperfect view of truth. The agrarian pro- 
position of a division of the land into ‘‘por- 
tions,” is an error of this class. It is found- 
ed upon the great and primary truth, that 
a man upon coming into the world has the 
right to L1ve—and, consequently, a right to 
| to the products of the earth for his subsis- 
| tence, and as these are to be obtained only 
| from the earth, that he has a Ricut To 
|THE USE OF THE so. But, then, as we 
| have before said, this Right is wrongly stated 
| by the agrarians. The right itself in prin- 
ciple is a “natural” one, but it does not fol- 
| low that the way in which one may propose 
‘to secure it is a natural one. Therefore, 
' when our friends ask if we “ recognize the 
natural right of every laborer to a portion of 
the soil’? we tell them that they are guilty of 
an illogical assumption; they make a sophism 
which deceives and misleadsthem. We must 
| go back to first principles, and a primitive 
| state of Society, to the Savage, to ascertain 
| what truly are the “ natural” rightsof man, 
and all his natural rights. By doing so in 
the present inquiry, we find that the Savage, 
or Man in a state of nature, possesses the 
Right of Forage, as we may term the right 
tothe use of the soil as enjoyed by him ; 
which right embraces the right of fishing, of 
hunting, of pasturage, and of plucking the 
spontaneous fruits of the Earth wherever 
he may find them, These rights are fully 
enjoyed by the savage within the precincts 
of the horde; they are the natural rights of 
man in a normal state, growing out of his 
right to live; they are necessary to his sub- 
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sistence, and constitute a sovereign unalien- 
able title to the use of the soil. But the ex- 
ercise of these natural rights are consistent 
only with a wild, uncultivated domain, for 
80 soon as there is any cultivation or labor 
bestowed on the soil, thea the rights of pro- 
perty, or rather the rights of Labor begin: 
the rights of Capital are derived from those 
of Labor, and hence the two cannot be 
separated without doing violence and injus- 
tice to both. When, however, the rights 
of property begin, natural rights are not 
lessened or destroyed in principle, as they 
have been inreality by the operation of false 
societies ; the necessity arises for a modifi- 
cation merely of the ways in which those 
rights shall be satisfied. It is very obvious 
that the natural rights of the savage, 1oam- 
ing over an uncultivated region, must be 
greatly modified without sacrificing them in 
the civilized man residing permanently on 
the soil improved by human industry. 

Man possesses the right to the use of the 
soil, or as it is expressed by our School, the 
right to the Usurrucr of the Earth, and 
he cannot be deprived of this right on which 
his subsistence depends. The right of Usu- 
fruct belongs to the “ civilized” man as well 
as the Savage. How then shall we secure it 
to him? This isthe question we have to 
selve. Does the agrarian method of a divi- 
sion of the land into “portions” afford the 
solution? We think not. We answer 
empuatically, No! to the inquiry if “we 
recognise the natural right of every laborer 
toa portion of the soil.” We do not recog- 
nise the right of any man to a “ portion,” 
inasmuch as thisis not a ‘ natural” right, 
as we have shown, but an assumption of a 
right, a sophism quite as absurd and almost as 
mischievous as the right asserted by Capital 
to monopolize the land. 
though, the right of every human being 
to the Usufruct of the Earth, or the use of 
its surface, to draw therefrom subsistence. 

We might advance many and cogent rea- 
sons why we do not approve of such a 
tenure in the land as is proposed by the 
agrarian scheme, and demonstrate that it is 
as unfeasible in practice as it is erroneous in 
principle, but we shal] not attempt it now, 
and will confine ourselves to a few simple 
interrogatories. 

Admitting to our agrarian neighbors that 
the population of the earth has been all 
regulated, and attained an unvarying 
maximum, which is one point to be con- 
sidered in any appropriation of the soil, 
provided the arrangement is to be perpetual 
among all nations and generations, which it 
should be if true and principle, and also 
that the surface of the Earth has been 
duly divided into proportionate lots or par- 
cels, suitable for the occupancy and subsis- 
tence of individuals and families; then, as 
a member of the race, entitled to the Usu- 
fruct of the Earth, lask, Who shall say which 
is my “‘ portion”? I must reside on and 
cultivate my “portion” to entitle me to its 


’ 


We mazntain, |. 








use, who then shall assign to me the spot 
upon the face of the Earth which I shall 
occupy ? These questions have many bear- 
ings, but they bring to mind immediately 
another natural right, which it is necessary 
to provide for; a right, perhaps, not per- 
ceived, as it appears not to have been con- 
sidered by our agrarian friends. The right 
we allude to is a very important one in our 
estimation, and one of which the great ma- 
jority of * civilizees” are quite as much de- 
prived as of the right to the use of the soil. 
This is the right to TraveL! Perhaps our 
friends never heard of sucha right, or never 
conceived it to be abridged in falsely civil- 
ized society, and yet the right exists, although 
terribly circumscribed. The abstract pos- 
session of aright is nothing without the 
power to enjoy it, and comparatively very 
few “civilizees” have the means of travel- 
ling, or of going from place to place, when 
and where they please, in any part of the 
world. The right of travelling, like the 
right of Usufruct, with the Savage, is con- 
fined to the domain of his tribe, but to this 
extent he enjoys it without restriction, and 
itis as highly prized by him as any other 
right that he possesses. It is a natural 
right, then, and would be quite as precious 
in the eyes of civilized man as of the savage, 
if he knew how to enjoy it. Indeed, its 
value increases with the extension of the 
sphere for its exercise; and as man asseris 
his ‘dominion over the earth, the seas, 
and all that therein is,” the Freedom of the 
Globe, the unrestrained right (with power)of 
locomotion on the magnificent domain en- 
trusted by a beneficent Creator to his care, 
for cultivation and embellishment, become 
more and more precious to him.. He will 
one day enjoy it. 

This natural right of man certainly con- 
flicts with the <‘ natural” right of our agra- 
rian friends to a ‘‘ portion” of the soil; but 
if they cannot reconcile, they can dispense 
with it, and make short work of the matter 
by denying the necessity of preserving sucha 
right, although other members of the human 
family may dissent from their views, which 
deprive them of a primary and inestimable 
privilege. 

We have answered the question put to 
us—we are not in favor of giving ‘‘a por- 
tion of the soil to the laborer to labor upon.” 
We think there is a better way of obtaining 
and securing his natural right to the soil. 
We regard aid his rights and his higher na- 
ture, now smothered and trampled in the 
dust, as ignominiously as any of his funda- 
mental nights. We would elevate him 
above the condition of a mere “laborer” 
to that of true manhood, and make him a 
whole man, conscious of his own divinely 

erived dignity, a being not merely the 
possessor of ‘‘a portion of the land,” but 
a Free-man, King of the whole Earth ! 

The second question addressed to us by the 
People’s Rights, is more readily disposed of : 
“And if acknowledging the natura right, 


a, 
ee 


(to a “ portion” of the Jand,) is it (the Pha. 
lanx) in favor of preventing the further sale 
and monopoly of the yet unappropriated 
soil (the public lands,) in violation of tha 
right?” We have pointed out the origin 
of the fallacious views of our agrarian 
friends, the sophism on which they ar 
feunded the assertion that the “natu al: 
right of man is, to a ** portion” of the soil; 
which is not a natural right, butan assump- 
tion, and a limitation of his natural rights. 
All the deductions they have made from 
these premises, of course, fall with them, 
and the question just quoted becomes a ques. 
tion merely of state policy. This question 
we need not discuss. But we will make a 
few general remarks. 

Leaving universal principles of reform 
entirely out of view, which no true system 
of social reform can do for a moment, yet, 
we cannot perceive how the laboring popu- 
lation, even of this country, to any great 
extent, will be benefitted by such a * distri- 
bution of the public lands,” as the agrarian 
scheme proposes. The possession of land 
by the laborer is not sufficient to insure him 
abundance and comfort. Thousands and 
tens of thousands are already in possession 
of more land than they can use, who are 
very far from being in an enviable situa- 
tion Itisa notorious fact of the present 
day, and, apparently, a strange anomaly, 
that men grow poor on the bestland. We 
see also that whole nations enjoy the freest 
use of a fruitful soil in the most favored 
climes, and are still far from being happy 
It may be said, “this is no argument 
against our ‘ plan. as it obviates the evi! 
which you refer to.” No, it is not an ar- 
gument against the plan, but it is an argu- 
ment against the fundamental idea in the 
doctrines you advance—that the root of the 
evil which oppresses the laborer is his dis- 
possession of the land, and to be cured by 
giving him possession. If it is said that 
besides this, we have the plan of the divid- 
ed and subdivided township, which gives to 
every man his “ portion,” then we ask you, 
Whence do you get your PLan? Isit your 
own plan, or is it a plan derived from 2 
higher source, and sanctioned by a higher 
authority than your own? Is it, in short, 
the plan of Divine. Wisdom, based on the 
laws of Eternal Order? Not a human in- 
vention, an expedient of the time, but a Di- 
vine System, perfect in all its parts; an 
organization in conformity with universal 
and immutable laws, and adapted to the 
whole nature of man. If it isnot this, then 
is it as utterly worthless as any and all 
the schemes of human legislation and 
“constitutional” guackeries that ever de- 
ceived and persecuted the human race. Ji 
is no better than Grecian or Roman agra- 
rianism 

Not to dwell too long upon the subject 
but to show a little farther the uselessnes: 
at least, of urging such a disposition of the 





public lands as is proposed, we make one 
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Capitalists undertake the direction of colo- 
nization, and provide the working classes 
with all that is necessary as an outfit, as 
well as with the land, they cannot avail 
themselves of what is deemed a “ natural] 
right.” It is very certain neither the Gov- 
ernment nor Capitalists will do this. If it 
is not necessary that they should, then 
neither is it necessary for the government to 
give away its public lands, in order that 
our agrarian friends may realize their pro- 
ject. There are millions of fertile acres in 
this and other countries, which they can 
have for the settlement of them, ‘ without 
money and without price.” 

Our friends are deceived in another re- 
spect ; they derive their ideas from a coun- 
try where the circumstances do not agiee 
with ourown. The idea that « the root of 
the evil” isin a monopoly of the land, comes 
from England. There bleated monopoly 
has indeed most effectually shut out the la- 
borer from the soil, and there the cry of the 
English Chartists, who are of the same 
class as the men here who are advocating 
the agrarian doctrine, is, rightly enough, 
to the Land! to the Land!! The cry is 
not applicable here, at least in the sense in 
which it is there uttered. ‘ The root of the 
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eyeing, and some of them nibbling, the bait 
held out to them. You profess to despise 
politics, but your scheme cannot be con- 
summated except by political action, and yet 
you can hardly hope to change the character 
of politicians. You add one more ingre- 
dient to the ‘‘ witches cauldron” of politics, 
and the country may be agitated to its cen. 
tre, but the people will be deceived and de- 
frauded still. 

As a question of state policy, the agra- 
rian project of a distribution of the public 
lands, may attract politicians, as it may a 
certain class of the working-men, from its 
show of justice; and if our friends have 
eyes to see, they will perceive that this af- 
fords an explanation in great part of that in- 
terest manifested in some quarters their 
cause, which they mistake for cheering 
signs of interest in their ultimate object. 
Politicians of the present day are as far from 
desiring to free the laborer from the evils he 
endures, as the agrarian pian is from ailord- 
ing the means to do it. 

Look to yourselves, not to politicians, 
| look to the plan of God, and not your own! 
—— 


THE TWO MASTER PASSIONS —THE 


most busy might not be hindered ; while all 
were exhorted to redeem as much of the day 
as possible, of not the whole, for secret and 
domestic exerczses, adopting a little’variety in 
giving the address before the prayers. My 
object was to quicken attention by the 
change: and especially to break up that 
round of formal petition on all subjects, 
which may prevail in free, as well as in 
written prayer. The occasion was special ; 
and I wished the fervor of prayer to be di- 
rected chiefly to the subjects most congenial 
with the design of our meeting. In seeking 
a revived state of religion, nothing needs 
more attention. [ have seen a common 
place prayer, which might be called good, 
destroy the finest impressions on a whole 
people. Nothing is more difficult to get 
right than this. ‘The remedy is not in pre- 
scribing a particular topic for each suppli- 
cant: itis in quickening him into a right 
state of feeling, and getting him to pray as 
he feels. The little varration to which I 


ihave referred was a considerable help to us. 


The prayers were very feeleng—very ap- 
propriate—the meetings well attended, and 
the effect serious and solemn.” 


We do not quote this passage for the pur- 





RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL. 


It may seem rather an abuse of the word 





‘pose of reprobation, but merely to show 
[that there is an art or skill employed even 


evil” is, indeed, the same in both countries, | —science—to apply it to the art or mystery ‘in praying to God, which looks for its re- 


and the cure is the same for both. 
necessary to go upon the Land, not, how- 
ever, on the principle of ‘ division,” but 
on the principle of Unity. On the principle 
of united interests, and a joint-stock pro- 
perty in the land, which will secure to 
every individual his and her natural right 
of Usufruct of the soil, the Townsnip 
must be organized, and the people spread 
over the face of the Earth. 
be rendered ATTRACTIVE by the application 


of the Divine Law of the “ Series” to its 
methods, so that Labor shall no longer be a 
“curse” anda burthen to be avoided, or 
even regulated by a “‘ ten hour” orany other 


short time system, but a blessing, which 
will be to man the source of the most exalt- 
ed. happiness. 


We might enlarge upon the pernicious 
principle of “antagonism,” which is the 
ruling principle of our agrarian friends, 
and betrays itself in their third question, 
when they ask whether we ‘consider that 
Labor has a right to stand upon its own 
ground, and make its own terms with Cap- 
This not only shows great igno- 
rance of our principles, but also of the 
“rights of Labor,” which are not to be 
found or considered as antagonists of those 
of Capital, making “ terms” with it, but as | 
adjuncts and colleagues, reconciled, united, 


ital ?” 


and going hand in hand in all things. 


We will close with a word of caution. 


You wish to serve the cause of the Laborer 


but except indirectly, by agitation, you are 
not doing it; on the centrary, you are 
merely running blind-folded into the meshes 
_ of political demagogues, 


Industry must 


They are already 


vulgarly understood, there is a little infu- 
‘sion of science in the skill which the vari- 
ous parties, ecclesiastical and political, theo- 
logical and philosophical, religious and irre- 
ligious, employ to produce the effects which 
they respectively aim at. And this skill or 
cunning may be perceived and pointed out 
in departments, where one would naturally 
expect the greatest simplicity, and absence 
of all human art or contrivance. In politi- 
cal partisanship we expect nothing else than 
scheming and special pleading, and decep- 
tion and cajolery. In religious partisanship, 
we expect strong passions, overheated zeal, 
and occasionally some extraordinary speci- 
mens of self-denial and mortification to ac- 
complish the end in view. Talent and skill 
in both of these are most essential pre-re- 
quisites for success. But who could ima- 
gine that talent and skill in prayer to Ged 
were as indispensable as when employed to 
move the hard and stony heart of men ? 
Yet so itis; there is an art, a skill, a sci- 
ence of prayer, which is at this very day 
most especially studied by a large portion of 
our population, under the discipline of men, 
who employ itas the most successful means 
of spreading abroad that species of religious 
agitation to which the name of “ revivals” 
has been given. Let the following suffice 
for an example of the art and mystery of 
Public Praying, as an instrument of agita- 
,/tion. It is from Dr. Reed’s narrative of the 
« Revival of Religion” in Wycliffe Chapel, 
Stepney, in 1839: 

« The prayer meetings at nine and three 
were held. They were kept short, that the 





It is| of popular excitement; but as the word is|Sult by re-action on the popular mind ; for 


it is not supposed that the prayers to God 
would be equally effectual, if they were not 
heard by the people, or, indeed, that they 
would be effectual at all. Moreover, it is 
not the mere language or meaning of the 
prayer that contains the power, but it is the 
tone or feeling, the muszc of the voice that 
arouses the passions. 

The result always bears a perfect analo- 
gy with the means employed. Where tone 
or feeling is the principal means made use 
of, nervous affection is sure to follow. We 
have a striking illustration of this nervous 
or sentimental result, in the description 
which the celebrated John Wesley gives 
of the effect of his own preaching :-— 








«« A woman suddenly cried out as in the 
agonies of death, and continued to do so for 
some time with all the signs of the sharpest 
anguish. One felt, as it were, the piercing 
of a sword, and could not avoid crying out, 
even in the street. Two others were con- 
strained to roar, as seized with great pain; 
another as out of the belly of hell. A young 
man, suddenly seized with violent trembling 
all over, sunk down to the ground, One 
and another and another sunk to the earth. 
They dropped on every side as thunder- 
struck, One was so wounded with the 
sword of the Spirit that you would have 
imagined that she could not live a moment. 
A woman broke out into strong cries, great 
drops of sweat ran down her face, and all 
A Quaker dropped down 
as thunder-struck, in an agony terrible to 
behold. Another person reeled four or five 
steps and then dropped down. Qne fallen 


her bones shook. 
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raving mod, changed color, fell on his 
chair, screamed terribly, beat himself against 
the ground. his breast heaving as in the 
pangs of death, roaring out ‘O thou Devil! 
legions of Devils ” &c. Three persons al- 
most at once sunk down as dead. A Jiitle 
boy was seized in the same manner. A 
young man, fixing his eyes on him, sunk 
himself down as one dead and beat himself 
against the ground; six men could scaree 
hold him. Others began to cry out, inso- 
much that all the house (and indeed aii the 
street for some space) was in an Uproar.— 
Some were so torn with convulsive motion 
in every part of their bodies, that four or 
five persons could not hold one of them.— 
While] was speaking, one dropped down as 
dead, presently a second anda third. Five 


guardian of morality, the spiritual feeling. 
Each is bad when it excludes the other. 
Religious feeiing sanctifies reason, and rea- 
son liberalizes and socializes the intemper- 
ate ardor and intolerance of blind religious 
feeling. 

We see none of those convulsive motions 
amongst politicians, which John Wesley 
has described amongst his enthusiasts. The 





| passions addressed are of a different nature, 
but still passions. The blind religious pas- 
sions are internal, and have reterence to 
God ‘and the individual.* The political 
passions are external, and have reierence 
to man and his fellow man. Hence the 
excitement of the one goes inward ; itis i- 
citement, and that of the other goes out- 
ward—it is properly speaking excitement. 





others sunk down, most of them in violent) The one leads to nervous passive agitation 


agonies, in the pains of hel! and the snares | —the other to nervous active agitation; the 
of death. One an hour in strong pain, one ! one leads to individual efforts to destroy the 


or two more for three days.” 
Such are authentic specimens from the 


pen of John Wesley, of the effects produced 


by powerful preaching and praying to the 


lenemy of souls and his temptations—the 


_ other to social or combined efforts to destroy 


| the enemies of the body. Hence the latter 
,naturally and necessarily tends to riot and 


feelings ; and it is a revival of such power bloodshed. It is the tendency of both to 
that is eagerly sought by many enthusiastic unite for this political consummation, but 
feeling professors of Christianity, as the} we speak at present of the characteristics of 


highest species of reformation attainable in 
this world, being nothing less than an out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 


« At preaching this morning,” writes a 


youn. lady, whose letters were printed and 


each. 
Excessive political excitement is equally 
enfeebling to the system as religious enthu- 
| siasm. It dissipates the mind and destroys 
industrial perseverance by creating a rest- 


distributed by the Methodists, «I was so lessness of disposition. It is a great mis- 


overcome by the love and presence and ex- | fortune to poor men dependent upon daily 
ceeding glory of my triune God, that I sunk | labor; it increases their poverty ; and as 
down unable to support it. It was long be-| their poverty increases, their excitement in- 
fore [ could stand or speak.’”—*‘ Before he | creases with it, and thus the disease be- 


had spoken ten minutes, I was filled with 
the triune God, sunk motionless under an 
exceeding great weight of love,” &c. 

It is evident from these specimens, that 
the effects of this system of agitation are en- 


feebling to the body, which sinks down be- | 


neath the weight of sensation. Deaths, ac- 
cordingly, are very numerous amongst the 
converts. In fact, they are chiefly feeble 


persons originally, or persons rendered fee- | 


ble by the agitation. These, however, are 


the excesses, and it is not to be denied that | 


good of a certain description is effected 
amongst those who are moderately impres- 
sed by such means, whieh keep up a kind 
of religious fear in the public mind, which 
very frequently seizes hold of the profligate, 
and as often deters the indifferent from fall- 
ing into gross immoralities, which an ab- 


| comes incurable by jeeding itself. The 
‘victims of this political passion are more 
"numerous in this age than the victims of 
religious fanaticism, because we are ina 
| political or material age of excitement rather 
than of incitement. We have refugees 
| from all parts of the world who are deplo- 
rable specimens of the ruin which it entails, 
‘and every profession or trade amongst our- 
selves can point out its numerous enthusi- 
asts who have lost friends--lost property— 
lost business——character, axd all that is va- 
luable in life, by the irresistible tyranny of 
this political passion. Politics has its mar- 
tyrs as well as religion—it has its fanatics 
—its madmen—its suicides—its missions— 
its propaganda—its persecutions—-its inqui- 
sitions. It is the exact counterpart in the 














corporeal of what religion is in the spiritual ; 
sence of religious terror is calculated under | 


and we insist upon this for the purpose of 


present circumstences, to encourage amongst, checking the presumptuous censorship of 


the poor and ignorant. 


We might easily prove, by numerous and | ces of religious excesses, that the very prin- 


indisputable evidences, that the opposite | 


system of education, that is, the merely ra- 
tional and scientific, produces results equal- 
ly deplorable, though very different. It en- 
courages sensuality and profligacy, to which 
the mind is necessarily propelled by the in- 
dividual instincts and passions, unless it be 





ghecked by the social instincts, the legitimate 


those who argue from the individual instan- 


ciple of religion itself is an evil, since, by 
the same mode of reasoning, the principle 





* The truly religious feeling, in its universali- 
ty, has reference not only to God and the indi- 
vidual, but to the unity of man with man; ef 
man with the creation, and of man with the 
Creator; and thence itis we say that the re- 
igious zeal which has reference only to God 


and the indivi ie hii ot are 
Pes selfish, vidual, is blind, fanatical, intolerant, 


——.. 


of social government must be equally per- 
nicious, as it leads in extreme cases. to cor- 
responding excesses. Our mode of reason- 
ing is very different: we conclude, from the 
power of these two passions over the indi- 
vidual mind, that they are the two princi- 
pal social passions in human nature. Their 
combinative power is greater than that of 
any other passion. Neither science nor art 
of any description can so electrify and or- 
ganize masses of men and women, as can 
these two universal passions by which every 
individual to a greater or less extent, is in- 
fluenced. The highest legislative wisdom, 
therefore, is that which can legislate for 
both, in such a way as to calm the storm 
which the winds of conflicting doctrines have 
raised, and set up a standard of conciliation, 
around which all may rally, and in which 
all may see the consummation of their ear- 
nest and enthusiastic desires. Till this be 
done, there must be war in the two worlds, 
increasing in virulence as time progresses. 

We believe that the exclusives of both 
parties are perfect counterparts—equally 
removed from right reason combined with 
fine feeling. Mankind are more sensitive 
than ieasonable. It matters not where they 
assemble—Churchmen, Dissenters, Chris- 
tians, or Infidels—they are always most 
powerfully addressed through the feelings. 
The style is the same for all: the object of 
praise and blame only is variez, , There 
must always be a friend and a foe—one to 
love, and another to hate; a God or a devil 
for the one, a Reformer, or Conservative, or 
Whig for the other. Hence political agita- 
tion naturally tends to violence, because it 
excites the passions in relation to individu- 
als and parties; and political agitators, 
knowing this, collect all sorts of seandal, 
wherewith to blacken the reputation of 
their enemies, and work up the feelings of 
their auditors to the proper pitch of excite- 
ment. Their scheming is perfectly analo- 
gous to that of Dr. Reed’s prayers. They 
employ the best means of “ quackening their 
hearers into the right sort of feeling ;” and 
the end, though apparently different, is, in 
the universal providence of God, equally 
useful. ; 

By means of social revolutions, Provi- 
dence conducts society progressively on- 
wards from stage to stage, till the grand 
drama of humanity is consummated. By 
means of religious movements, individual 
feelings are created, which become essential 
and powerful elements of these social revo- 
lutions, and serve asa check upon the wan- 
tonness and profanity, and the coldness of 
philosophy and materialism. By means of 
philosophy and materialism, cold is intro- 
duced into the sultry and enervating heat 
of. fanatical enthusiasm, which reduces its 
temperature. And thus, by means of what 
mechanicians call the resolution of forces, 
a compound result is obtained, which is nei- 
ther the direct result of the tornd zone of 
Feligious fanaticism, nor the frigid zone of 
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ureligious materialism, but inclining more 
or 'ess to either, according to the preponde- 
rence of one or the other nature. 

It is, therefore, in the extremes where 
the vicious excessis found. Wisdom is in 
the mean, but there are two ways of follow- 
ing the mean or medium. There is a posi- 
tive and negative: the positive wisdom un- 
derstands the principle of its own move- 
ments, the negative wisdom follows the 
medium merely by “the pressure from 


without ;” and unprincipled men, or men of | 


indifference to principle, are under such cir- 
cumstances most likely to attain power, 
merely because, by their indifference or un- 
principledness, they are more easily swayed 
by the undulations and oscillations of con- 
flicting parties, than those men whose affec- 
tions are positively fixed upon a sectarian 
extreme, to carry out the “principle” of 
which, it is necessary to keep up the pre- 
ponderence of that sectarian division of the 
people to which they belong. The increase 
of sectarianism, therefore, or ultra Protest- 
antism, favors the accession to power of un- 
principled men, or men whose faith is, 
“God favors the strongest ;” and Catholici- 
ty, (not Roman,) or the universal harmony 
of Rehgion and Politics, is the anchor of 
hope for humanity, because it secures the 
enthronement of wisdom and leve. 


— 


PRAYER. 


The Boston Transcript, remarking upon 
the great want of rain in that vicinity says: 

« The Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn, sen- 
sible of the importance of rain at this season 
for vegatation and the comfort of man, read 
the prayer for it last Sunday, according to 
the provision of the Episcopal Church.— 
Should the drought continue, we hope the 
Prelate will be followed in other Churches.” 


There is no great objection, perhaps, to 
this offering up prayers for rain, or for any 
other specific blessing of a temporal kind, 
that either prelates, ministers or people may 
fancy themselves in need of; but it argues 
something like presumption in short-sighted 
and erring man—who, at best, in his werld- 
pilgrimage, sees as through a glass, darkly 
—to suppose that a wise and overruling 
Providence needs to be informed of his par- 
ticular wants, or to be importuned, as it 
were, into the granting of relief. He who 
made the earth, and seas, and all that in 
them is—who maintains the planets in their 
course, without whose notice not a sparrow 
falls to the ground, and upon whom the 
Christian rests his hopes both for time and 
eternity, cannot be required to be instructed 
by the creatures of his power in regard to 
‘‘the importance of rain at this season for 
vegetation,” &c; and it detracts vastly from 
what we conceive to be the lofty and sub- 
lime character of prayer to go into particu- 
lars. No one ever thinks of praying audi- 
bly for sunshine in case of long-continued 
storms or for gocd weather upon some spe- 





others get it who need it more; and that, in 
the main, the lavors of Providence are wise- 
ly and impartially distributed. That beau- 
tiful and comprehensive passage, “Thy 
will be done,” embraces the whole matter. 
An old clergyman who resided formerly 
upon ibis Island, seems to have hada pret- 
ty correct view of the case. On being soli- 
cited by a part of his congregation to pray 
for rain, the good man replied, ‘ Brethren, 
I am perfectly willing, but must, at the 
same lime, express my belief that it won’! 
rain tall the wind changes.” 





lf we may judge by the various remarks 
of the press upon the circumstance above 
recorded, of the prayer for rain by Bishop 
Eastburn, the object and virtue of Prayer are 
but little comprehended among our contem- 
poraries generaily. We have noticed al! 
kinds of comments on it, alternating from the 
ribald sneer of rank infidelity at every spe- 
cies of devagion and acknowledgement of 
dependence, to the humblest expression of 
humility, and of the most infantine reliance 
upon the efficacy of any form of appeal 
to heaven which a blind faith may dictate 
or a venerable superstition sanction. 

The error of people, generally, is, to take 
a simplistic or one-sided and partial view of 
a subject, and hence, consequently, they run 
into opposite extremes, and their opinions 
are irreconcilable. The above extract from 
the Brooklyn Eagle, is a sample of this 
one-sided and simple mode of reasoning, 
which always leads to false conclusions. It 
argues that it is ridiculous to pray for any 
special benefit, the question then arises, 
what should ‘we pray for? This ques- 
tion is not answered, and as it is foolish to 
pray for one thing it may be for another, 
jand thus all prayer, seemingly, becomes 
folly. 

Rational philosophers maintain that it is 
wrong to pray to God as we are taught is 
Scripture, ‘* because,” say they, “if enlight- 
ened reason can teach us any thing of the 
infinite, it is that he must be just in all his 
acts, benevolent in all his purposes, inva- 
riable in all his determinations. What he 
willis, he wills once and for ever. Thereis 
no variableness nor even shadow of turn- 
ing in him. To pray to him, therefore, to 
alter his will, or change his purpose, is at 
once a mark of folly or impiety. To ask 
the Infinite to do what we wish, rather 
than what he intends, is to doubt whether 
he knows as well as we do ourselves. It 
is self-evident that to offer petitions to the 
| Divine Being with the idea that they will 
have any effect, and that every thing will 
| not proceed exactly as if no such petitions 
| had been made, is to suppose the petitioner 

either wiser or better than his Maker—ei- 
| ther knowing better what is fit to be done, 
or more in earnest about the doing of it.— 

















and conduces most to his real benefit. Even 
Christ anticipated, in his early day, a period 
when the worship of the Deity, in stated 
formutaries and special sanctuaries, would 
be abandoned. ‘ The time is coming,’ said 
Christ, ‘when neither on this mountain ner 
at Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.’ *——Reli- 
gion of the Universe, by Robert Fellowes, 
L. L. D. 

The serious puerility of this logic can 
only be justified in application to the childish 
reason which supposes that God commanded 
us to pray, that he might alter his general 
plans in accordance with our wishes, which 
is a very infantine and thoughtless notion; 
for all enlightened minds must know that 
prayer is instituted for the sake of drawing 
our hearts to God, that we may thereby con- 
ditionate ourselves for the reception of his 
grace, and walk before him according to the 
laws he has commanded us to study and 
obey as his wnchanging Will. It is not 
that God may alter his divine decrees then, 
that we pray, but that we ourselves may 
understand his will and alter our own course 
of life in due conformity with His com- 
mands, and by the aid of his forgiving grace 
and mercy. 

Prayer is not a thing of “ reason” by 
which man presumes to call upon his Ma- 
ker to conform to his rationality, as blind 
faith may lead us to think, or as rational 
philosophers suppose in their attempts to 
limit everything within the sphere of * ra- 
tional’ exclusivism, but prayer is a feeling 
of devotion, in which human reason seeks 
to purify itself from vain presumptbyion, 
submissively applying to the source of 
love and wisdom as a cleanser of the spirit. 
It is an ordinance for bringing man to God, 
and Auman reason and affection in submis- 
sion to Divine, and not for turning God 





from infinite wisdom to finite rationality. It 
is a prayer or a petition to our Maker show- 
ing we are willing to conform to His com- 
mands if he will give us grace and light to 
‘understand them, in order that we may es- 
cape the punishment of ignorance and per- 
versity. 

In prayer we have a hope, no doubt, of 
turning God to us, and calling down his mer- 
cy, but it is by giving proof of our return 
to Him in heart and will that we are ground- 
ed in the hope of finding mercy in his sight. 
It is not to cleanse the sea we bathe in it, 
but that we ourselves may benefit by the 
ablution; and by prayer, we are immersed 
in the source of spiritual truth and purity 
and holiness that we may be absolved from 
sin and wickedness ; or if we cannot reach 
ithe source itself at once, to turn to God 








cific oceasion—such as Christmas or the | The best species of public worship is that) that we may live in Him and He in us; 


Fourth of July ; and yet, we can see no 
greater impropriety in such petitions than | 


in which the Divine Agency is harmonious- 
ly explained in the laws and works of the 


that we may become clean in spirit beth 
externally in worldly actions and internally 


ve 


in praying for wet ia time’of dryness. If! . : ee P " See me 
rb. br Stall tm Gnd wertion, pe gt egun- intellectual and material universe. This is|in Heavenly aspirations. 


try do not receive as much rain as they | © hold communion with God in that way| This is what we understand by prayer, 
think desirable, they may rest assured that | which tends most to manifest his perfection, | and not vain rationality, supposing that God 
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will change His designs of universal justice | 


to conform to individual notions of benefi- 
cence. ‘Let the wicked forsake his way 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and 
let him turn unto the Lord and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” Isaiah, lv. 7. 


CONDITION OF WOMEN IN HAR- 
MONY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME 
GATTI DE GAMOND. 








Since social questions have been gener- 
ally mooted, the condition of women is that 
which is most obscured by prejudices. Their 
emancipation is essential to real progress ; 
but the word alone alarms and irritates one- 
sided minds, who couple liberty with im- 
morality, or turn a serious subject into 
ridicule. In irresponsible disunity no liber- 
ty can be allowed to women, it is true, with- 
eut exposing them to danger and depravity ; 
but in associative unity, thé case is very 
different. The corporation everywhere pro- 
tects the individual from vice. 

Fourier expresses the greatest solicitude 
for the condition of women; in them he 
gees at once the class the most oppressed, 
and the most powerful instruments of social 
regeneration. His system of attractive in- 
dustry enables them to act in groups,securing 
independence by their industry, and raising 
them from degradation liberates them from 
their misery. 

Noclass is so interested as that of the 
women in the realization of his system. it 
solves all the difficulties of their position, 
and assures them the full emancipation 
which they need. What is this emancipa- 
tion? This isa word which has been so 
much abused, that it requires some explana- 
tion. 

By the emancipation of women do we 
only wish to express modification, amelio- 
ration, progress? Who can deny that the 
condition of woman is susceptible of im- 
provement as well as all human institu- 
tions ? 

Woman in the savage state, whose des- 
tiny is often so sad that when she brings 
into the world a child of the weaker sex, 
will destroy her new-born babe, that it may 


be spared a painful existence, must she not | 


desire to advance a step in social progress ? 


[tis from this excess of degradation and | 


misery that woman, in passing through the 
various social phases from complete barbar- 
ism tothe present state of civilization, has 
always been -released from servitude, and 
raised to a degree of dignity. Since, then, 
her condition has been already modified, 
what may she not desire, what may she not 
hope for? 

Letus glance at the present condition of 
many wives and daughters among the peo- 
ple—the one condemned to the hardest labor, 
enduring every kind of privation, their feel- 


ings tortured by anxiety ; the other sunk in! 


vice and infamy, the consequences of misery 
and bad education—then say, if you will, 
that society has done all it can for woman! 
that she ought to be content with her lot; 
that there remains nothing for her to desire 
or to hope for! The most immediate cause 
of woman’s misery is poverty. If she asks 
for emancipation, she does but ask, as the 
first condition toward her melioration, a re- 
form in the social economy, effectual in re- 
moving distress, affording to all some educa- 
tuon, the bare necessaries of life, and the 
right to labor. 


It is not only the wives of the people, 
but women of all classes, whose evils re- 
su't from the present social state. The great 
majority possess but a moderate portion, in- 
sufficient for their support; those who have 
a competency are in danger of losing it from 
mismanagement. They have not, like men, 
opportunities for earning an independence, 
and they are everywhere surrounded by 
| dangers and difficulties. Marriage and the 
cares of a family are their destination; the 
laws, thecustoms, education, permit woman 
only to form her social position by marriage. 
Unmarried, she is solitary, dependent, and 
subject to perpetual humiliations. And yet, 
though society offers to woman marnage as 
her exclusive destiny, educated for this one 
end, taught to consider ita duty, and her 
happiness dependent upon it, marriage 18 
not in her own power. Men who havea 
profession, independence, and many occupa- 
tions, do not deem it absolutely necessary ; 
their self-love is not concerned in it as that 
of woman is; and they profess not to 
wish to marry, till they find one in whom 
the advantages of fortune and ail desirable 
qualifications are united Unportioned young 
women are in danger of vegetating in isola- 
tion; those who possess fortune dare not 
be very scrupulous, nor delay their choice, 
in the fear of their youth passing, and op- 
portunities becoming less frequent. Hence 
it is So many women marry unfortunately, 
and find in marriage but disgust and sor- 
row ! 

Fourier’s system gives independence, and 
opens a career to woman; it reconciles her 
household cares, and the duties of mater- 
nity, with intellectual development and art 
and general employments. It does even 
more—it gives her a high place in general 
estimation, a dignified and pure position, fa- 
vorable to her own improvement and socie- 
ty’s regeneration. 

Strange, indeed, is our error with respect 
to woman. We have feared, that in pro- 
/moting her education and elevation, there 
| would be an increase of depravity and vice. 
| This is indeed sadly misconceiving her very 

nature: vice is hateful to her—she does not 
voluntarily consent to it: even in yielding 
to it she detests it, she struggles against it 
/and the conditions that cause it, and she 
| ceases not to blame an unjust and cruel so- 
ciety, which condemns and. degrades her, 
offering her no means of escape. Among 
the daughters of the people, misery and 
wretchedness drive the sex into the abyss 
of degradation; among the independent 
class, ennui, disgust, the soul’s void, resul- 
ting from isolation, and the unhappy mar- 
riages which have been contracted from ne- 
cessity, produce the same effects. Miscon- 
feo among women is almost always the 
effect of misery, subjection, and idleness. 
We must then understand, by moral eman- 
cipation for woman, an independent position, 
conducive to the free exercise of her affec- 
tions and her talents, without the necessity 
of making engagements contrary to her in- 
clinations. 

The subjection of woman, her state of 
miserable and precarious dependence, is the 
first cause of her moral degradation. Though 
| she may, in manners and appearance, be 
/more polished and refined than in the past 

century, yet all the old evils exist, a fright- 
ful depravity has insinuated itself into all 
classes, illicit connexions for young girls, 
adulterous ones for married women—cor- 
ruption, which, being tolerated neither by 
morals, nor by custom, nor by legislation, 
gives birth to hypocrisy, falsehood, cunning, 























to vices the most shameful, crimes the most 
horrible. Society has actually filled up the 
measure of its iniquities, and corruption, 
like a canker, is destroying its vitals. The 
evil is so vast, so dark, so deep, that hypo- 
crisy, falsehood, all that can mask or dis- 
guise it, is regarded as a necessary pallia- 
tion. Falsehood is the main support of 
society. Were ths state of general ere. 4 
tion suddenly made visisle, and vice exhi 
ited in all its deformity, the world would 
shrink with horror at itself, aud civilization 
crumble under the sense of its own ini- 
quities. 

It must be understood, that all progress 
in the condition of woman depends upon 
a social renevation, which, securing her 
independence, permits her to act with hon- 
esty and sincerity in all the relationships of 
life. Falsehood is a palliation which kills, 
though for the moment it appears to save. 
It is for woman to substitute truth for false- 
hood throughout the whole social mechan- 
ism. But how can she be a monitress of 
truth, if she be not free in her words, in her 
actions ? 

In all times, in all countries, what protec- 
tion has been even pretended for good 
morals, the purity of young women, the 
chastity of wives? The same which has 
been given to all social duties, has been 
given for the protection of chastity—fear, 
oppression, punishment. Woman has been 
generally held in ignorance and degradation : 
she has been shut up in the seraglio, and 
strictly watched; to husbands and fathers 
an unlimited power over her has_ been 
granted ; upon mere suspicion she has been 
cruelly punished, degraded, and chastised. 
Education, legislation, religion, all have 
united to frighten her by their thunders and 
their edicts; and yet the experience of ages 
has proved, that neither fear nor cruelties 
have checked the impulse of the passions— 
that, on the contrary, they have stimulated 
and excited them. Experience has proved, 
that the more woman is dependent and de- 
graded, the more she is corrupted, the 
more she transgresses the social laws; and 
that she is pure and chaste in proportion as 
she is free, intelligent, and independent. 

It is not merely an opinion or prejudice 
that modesty, reserve and dignity are wo- 
man’s special and native qualities. In vain 
have falsehood, constraint, and punishment 
been arrayed against her; they have but 
made her act contrary to her nature. The 
instinct of woman maintains in her the vir- 
tues of her sex: and it is because purity and 
modesty are a law in her, the attractive and 
natural law, that fear and punishment do 
but harden and deteriorate her. Let the social 
state be changed, so that woman can think 
and act freely, then will she revive all that 
is good and true in morals and in manners 
—then will she prove herself to be, what 
God designed her, the dispenser of peace, 
harmony, and happiness in all societies. 

Vain is the attempt to depress woman, to 
reduce her toa negative influence. Woman 
is one-half of the human race: the insepa- 
rable companion of man, she excites in him 
the deepest joy, the bitterest grief—she leads 
him to virtue, or seduces him to vice. The 

uardian angel of infancy, the beautiful 
ideal of youth, the object of man’s liveliest 
affections, the perpetual dream of his life, 
the consolation, the support of his old age, 
woman exercises incessantly upon him an 
influence which he cannot resist; she at- 
tracts, wins, draws him, even when he 
tramples her under his foot, as his depen- 





dentslave. [f he escapes her salutary in- 
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fluence, it is to the destruction of his noblest 
sentiments, his most exquisite enjoyments. 
Woman gives to creation its poetry; she 
inspires all the generous sentiments of af- 
fection, devotedness and enthusiasm, she 
spiritualizes the world. For him who 
knows not her all-powerful sway, nature 
is dead, materialism rules, there is no longer 
try nor love, the globe is an inert mass, 
the law of attraction has ceased to exist! 

It is with society as with the individual. 
Woman cannot be deprived of her social in- 
fluence; it is decidedly either salutary or 
pernicious. The more woman is depressed, 
the more she is held in subjection, in igno- 
rance, in ignominy, the more society becomes 
dull, stern, and prosaic. Moved alone by 
selfishness, it petrifies even at its core, re- 
taining only the appearance of life, after 
the heart has ceased to beat and the blood 
to flow. 

Love is the most powerful of all attrac- 
tions—none can escape its influence; it 
captivates and charms, gives a new life, and 
makes of earth a heaven. It ensures to 
woman her empire in man; foritis by love 
that she can stimulate him to noble and 
generous actions, enkindle in him all that is 

ood and beautiful, and inspire him with 
faith—for love and faith are intimately 
blended. 

And yet what does Love, the gift divine, 
become in the society where all the passions, 
turned from their natural courses, are sub- 
verted, dark and cruel? Love, the stimu- 
lant to noble actions, engenders nought but 
discords, falsehood, and treachery— it con- 
ducts to vice, impels to crime. Love, the 
source of joy, ecstacy, and of enchanting 
affections, is but too often a torment, a tor- 
ture, a bitter deception. It is transformed 
into hatred and revenge, causing infidelity, 
incredulity, or blasphemy! Love, the throne 
and pedestal of woman, causes her but grief 


and humiliation; instead of ennobling, it 


degrades her—instead of elevating, it debases 
her—instead of happiness, it offers her but 
anguish and regret! Ah! What has be- 
come of Love in this age of vice and cor- 
ruption? Whathas become of the beautiful 
illusions of youth, the hope of happiness, 
heaven opened in a look, a smile? What 
has become of the beautiful youth of life? 
Who is young now? In the cradle, man 
already despises woman, defies her power, 
thinks of her but as a plaything, a victim ! 
Cold, stern, and calculating, greedy, selfish, 
and contemptuous, his wisdom is gold—it is 
gold he sighs for, gold he amasses. How 
can Love dawn in souls petrified at their 
birth, in whom faith has ceased before they 
begun to believe, who have denied Love and 
its spiritual flame before they have felt it ? 
Yet, not having been able wholly to with- 
draw from its influence, Love itself they 
have materialized; they have perverted wo- 
man’s angelic nature, they have formed it 
into a being submitted to their caprices, to 
their will—a sort of domestic animal, fash- 
ioned to their pleasures and wishes. They 
have divided women into two classes. To 
the privileged, marriage is permitted, the 
cares of the house, maternal love; to the 
poor, disgrace, misery, and reproach-- 
everywhere oppression, nowhere liberty. 
And man rules in the social desert, where 
all the generous sentiments remain barren, 
where all the true affections are subverted. 

And what becomes of woman in this 
dreary waste—she whose mission is to 
vivify by noble sentiments, by glowing 
faith ? Woman completes the iniquities of 
her age, for she corrupts even as she is cor- 








rupted. Woman suffers in proportion to all 
preserved in her of the pure, the generous, 
and the good. Woman, deprived of her 
real empire, of her divine mission, encloses 
in her soul all the sorrows, all the evils of 
humanity. In the middle ages, the victim 
of monastic institutions, of the arbitrary 
will of parents, woman was oppressed, ty- 
ranized over, immured in convents, reluc- 
tantly forced to the altar, or by the cruel 
jealousy of a husband, banished or other- 
wise punished. But Love had not lost its 
empire; she loved and was beloved; reli- 
gion united itself with Love in her heart; 
woman was enthroned by Love, it was the 
epoch of illusions, of credulity; the whole 
of society, men and women, old persons and 
children, were moved by a word, were 
guided by a sign, whether of Peter the Her- 
mit or of Joan of Arc. Society suffered, 
woman suffered ; but what were these suf- 
ferings, repaid by Love and Faith, compared 
to the void, the ennui, the deathlike cold- 
ness which are now in all souls, rendering 
them waste and desolate, making suicide 
the scourge and malady of the age ? If ever 
the faculty of believing and loving, the pow- 
er of devotedness, could perish in woman, 
society would become like a galvanized 
corpse, whose forced and convulsive move- 
ments give only a semblance of life. But, 
notwithstanding this coldness of heart and 
faith, woman remains loving and devoted, 
even without an object, without finding one 
to whom to give her love, to offer her devo- 
tedness. It is long before her illusions pass ; 
she preserves them, even while watching 
them fade, and feels only by degrees the 
soul languish, and hope die. 

The system of education, which fashions 
woman, is quite different to that which fash- 
ions men. With these, it is all matter of 
fact, scepticism, dogmatism ; with woman 
it is innocence, modesty, ingenuousness, 
golden dreams —Love around her deceiving, 
flattering, bewildering. From her child- 
hood, all speak to her of Love—conversa- 
tions, books, theatres, society, beneath the 
deceiving mask of gallantry, her own illu- 
sions, unknown emotions, involuntary sighs 
and tears. Who then can understand them ? 
Youthful maidens, ardent and sincere, ye 
know not that your whole sex is blighted 
and trampled on; that ideal Love, as you 
feel it, as you dream of it, is but a deceit- 
ful illusion; and that woman’s life can 
be but a succession of disappointments and 
grief. 

Soon all these early illusions give way to 
reality—soon does woman herself conform 
to the customs of the age, and calculation, 
as a sum in. arithmetic, is consulted in her 
destiny. Already has Love undergone its 
first transformation in her soul; Love now 
means matriage. Love in marriage is wo- 
man’s second dream. Filled with senti- 
ments of her dignity, surrounded with the 
charms of youth, of purity and grace, she 
expects the homage to which she is entitled 
—she expects to choose, to love, that she 
may be chosen as a beloved. But one step 
more into actual realities, and the world, 
with all its contradictions, is opened before 
her. 

It is true that modesty and reserve belong 
to woman. Is it not even in the present 
order, that man aspires to her love, and 
that woman grants it, as a good that has 
been long desired? Is it not thus, that, 
preserving her dignity, her independence, 
she exercises a salutary influence, and in- 
cites man to noble actions? If, on the con- 
trary, woman is humiliated, abased, if her 








position is in exact opposition with the pe- 
culiar qualities of her sex, how is it i- 
ble she can retain her influence, or Ril to 
become “ee, and changed in her very 
nature? But how can woman preserve her 
dignity, her feelings of modesty and reserve, 
when she has, in a greater degree than 
man, the desire and capability of loving— 
when marriage is for her an indispensable 
necessity, her only social position, the only 
aim given to her destiny—when, instead of 
choosing, she thinks herself happy in bein 
chosen—when smallness or deficiency o 
fortune is considered a vice, for which she 
is disdained—when she must yield asthe 
object of cold calculations—when inflicting 
on herself every sacrifice and self-denial, 
she calculates, subdues her inclinations, and 
stifles her feelings? How is it possible that 
woman should not lose her native qualities 
and character, when education and manners 
are a perpetual deception around her—when 
she knows not what to think or what to 
believe, and as she advances in life sees that 
she must cast aside,"as she would an old gar- 
ment, the sweet illusions, the beautiful sen- 
timents, the holy faith of her youth—when 
she must herself put on the mask of con- 
straint, of dissimulation, of hypocrisy— 
when she is entangled in petty rivalries, 
contemptible intrigues—-when vice surrounds 
her, and society petrifies her faculties, clo- 
sing her heart with its frigid selfishness, its 
vicious immoralities, and its cold, its dead 
materialism ? 

Civilization, or the system of separate 
households, offers no remedy for the ills of 
woman, offers no escape from sorrowful 
and painful subjection, to the daughters of 
people. Itis in vain, that legislation, mo- 
rals, and education combine to reform the 
manners, to stem the tide of corruption, to 
regenerate woman, to strengthen family re- 
lationships: all must fail, as society is now 
constituted. Remove the cause of corrup- 
tion, then you efface misery ; establish um- 
tary education, then yougive a free develop- 
ment to the faculties, and assure indepen- 
dence by labor. The question is not whether 
itis desirable or not to give to woman 
political rights, and to put her upon an 
equality with man? In the present state, it 
would be but a new source of disorder. But 
perhaps it may be said, that in the present 
state, every industrious, artistic, and scien- 
tific path is opened to woman, and thata 
great number earn their own livelihood ; but 
nevertheless, the difficulties of a profession 
for a woman are very great: first, by edu- 
cation, which seldom prepares her for it; 
secondly, by the obstructions which sur- 
round all social undertakings. Besides, 
how can women, absorbed in household de- 
tails, the fatigues and the cares of materni- 
ty, occupy themselves with regular labor? 
It is in this sense that the independence of 
woman cannot be reconciled with separate 
households, and that even the right to labor 
cannot be granted her. What can become 
of an unhappy woman, when her husband 
is either a gambler, drunkard, dissipated, or 
extravagant? What can become of her if 
she has children and no fortune? Even 
when the laws permit divorce, is she in cir- 
cumstances to profit by it—must she not 
endure all, suffer alJ, for the sake of her 
children? In the present social state, no rem- 
edy can be found for the ills and oppression 
of woman. 

Fourier’s system insensibly intcoducing, 
without struggle, without injury to any 1n- 
terest, a society in society, resolves all the 
difficulties in the position of woman. With- 
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out changing the legislation, or proclaiming 
new rights, he stops at once all the sources 
of corruption, referms education and man- 
ners by the effects that naturally flow from 
his system, in which Unitary Education 
and thé independence of woman are ensured 
by the rights of labor; independence ren- 
dered possible by Associated Households, 
Attractive Industry, and Wealth increasing 
rapidly: Women are no longer the mere 
slaves of solitary household duty; they 
are organized in corporations of industrial, 
artistic and religious unity, and have a moral- 
ly collective, a truly social existence, in 
addition to their individual position in the 
private’ family. The daughter or the wife 
at homié, in private domesticity, is known 
to the collective body of the Plalanx, as a 
useful member of society connected with 
some corporation of importance with regard 
to art ‘or industry, religion or instruction. 
She is an artist, or an educator, an adept 
in floriculture, or in needle-work, a use- 
ful mefiiber of society, in fact, as well as 
wife and daughter in the private family ; 
and when society is organized on unitary 
principles, the wife and daughter will have 
time for all her duties, social and domestic. 


a 

3g The following piece, from the Démo- 
cratie Pacifique, is the production of a 
Frenchman, born on the banks of the Rhine, 
and who having for many years resided in 
Germany, participated in the combats sus- 
tained by the literary and political press of 
that country. The Canteque d’amour of 
Mr. Alexander Weill bears the impress of 
the German character; but if the reader 
distinguish the Germanic influence in some 
eccentricities of style, we trust that he will 
remark it more particularly in the poetry of 
its images and warmth of its sentiments. 
Weare indebted for the translation to the 
pen which lately favored us with a contri- 
bution on the state of «« Brook Farm.” 





A CANTICLE OF LOVE. 


—_—_——— 


I. 
PRELUDE. 

Many a tear shed over the woes of hu- 
manity has already furrowed my cheeks. 
Songs of gladness and of youth no longer 
yesound in my breast; and my chants of 
Jove are now only remembrances, interrup- 
ted by sighs and sorrowful thoughts. 

I have wandered long in the country of 
the Germans, which they call a land of 
dove. Alas! there, as everywhere, there is 
Jove for all except for the poet. 

Country where they speak the language 
of my mother! O thou land of my illusions 
and my errors, among the millions of young 
gitls whom I saw blooming like roses in 
the garden of thy poesy, I have not found 
one willing to love the young, but poor 
poet. 

A poor man is not loved. His love is 
hated even. Hatred is his only heritage. 
In that day when the poor shall no longer 

e compelled to hate, all men and all wo- 
men will love each other as brethren and 
ters. 

Not until the moment when I quitted the 
feat of my youth, did a ray of love ap- 











pear struggling to reanimate and tranquilize 
my heart, lacerated by so many deceitful 
hopes. It was too late. The dawn of 
morning resists but briefly the suffocating 
heats of day. 

Excellent Germans! they reproached me 
for the inconstancy of my mind. They know 
not that motion is the singular and only re- 
pose of the mind. 

Motion is to the mind, what the rocking of 
the cradle is to the infant, or the undulation 
of the waves to the fish. 

Farewell, then, old Germany! Thou 
hast robbed me of the loveliest years of my 
youth, but, in requital, hast disclesed to me 
the secrecies of man andthe world. Hail to 
thee, my beautiful France! whom I should 
never have left. My whole life, all my 
thoughts, shall be consecrated to thee, for it 
is in thee alone that | have found an asylum 
and a little love. 


II. 


My heart is filled with intoxicating sen- 
sations, with aspirations of love. Where 
shall I find the cherished bride of my soul, 
to unburthen my heart to hers? 

Ah! should I find a kind and simple 
lover, mild and artless, how earnestly could 
Iloveher! I should feel the deepest cords 
of my soul vibrate, while saying to her, “I 
love thee !” 

See, my friend, I would say to her, | have 
not the gifts of beauty: cares and pains have 
early furrowed my brow with wrinkles, but 
I love thee! 

When I was young, in years when I 
made verses to the stars, I had silken locks, 
and my cheeks were roseate as thine. In 
those days I did not reflect ; I lived the life 
of a plant: but since I have thought (and, 
alas! thought early became to me a haunt- 
ing sprite,) my cheeks are pale, my hairs 
grow thin—butI love thee ! 

Once, young girls praised in secret the 
fiery glance of my blue and liquid eye. 
Alas! my eye is dim; its fire was quenched 
by the toilsome reading of dusty books. 
Ah! my friend, the whole of science is not 
worth an hour of love. Thou understand- 
est not that, happy child? No matter; 
provided thou permittest me to love thee— 
provided I may see thee—may graze thy 
long lashes with my burning lips, I will 
renounce science forever. Because I love 


thee! and, believe me, all science that leads 
not to love is false. 


What strange tremors ! How restless and 
agitated is my heart! Neither slumber nor 
repose !—it submits net even to the magic 
power of sleep! 


The night, how beautiful! Almost more 
beauteous than day. In it there isa striie 
that rejoices the poet. The moon combats 
the darkness, and the stars emulate the 
moon. Day is the grand victory announced 
by a million trumpet-flourishes and Te 
Deums, chanted and executed by all the be- 
ings in nature. When, then, will the grand 
day appear, the great victory of mankind? 





Night is the black cuirass which love is- 
armed with, to shield itself from men. 

In the night my heart beats more swiftly ; 
all the faculties of my soul are doubled and 
tripled. Yes, by night, I doubly feel that I 
am wretched. 

How often I traverse my little room in 
its length and breadth, vainly seeking to 
quench my thirst of love in the quickening 
source of thought. All around me breathes 
oflove. I cannot escape this feelixg. The 
spider in her web, the fly on the window, 
appear more happy than I: they are not. 
alone. The spider has companions in eve- 
ry corner of my chamber; perhaps she 
loves! The fly, 1 know, hasa friend. 1 
alone see but my troublesome shadow. 


I throw myself on my couch. O, sweet 
sleep, twin brother of death, receive me to: 
thy arms. Alas! In vain I invoke him. 
He never could vanquish the ardor of love. 
The thought of love is more consuming than. 
love itself! The brazier filled with glow- 
ing coals burns more profoundly than the: 
coal itself. 

[tis in vain that I turn to every side of 
my couch: in vain my tears bedew my pil- 
low: they cannot extinguish the furnace- 
flame of my heart. 

I rise; I wrap myself in my cloak ; the 
door bursts open, and I stand before the star 
of night; I breathe at last. 

Well, I have escaped from prison, but I 
drag after me my chains. I cannot fly my 
heart. 

The sky flingsdown upon me its million 
glances ; the moon seems to taunt me.—] still 
go onward.—A patrole pursues me, taking me 
for a robber; a robber is at my heels, think- 
ing me rich; but onward still I hasten 
through the streets, the squares, the lanes, 
the alleys, goaded by this nameless fever, 
the fever of motion. 

At last, behold me on the hill. Thence, 
atleast, the view is more extended. An 
ocean of houses is spread out at my feet; 
my soul expands; the stars glisten with 
a pure splendor. Ah! tell me, dear com- 
rades of my early youth, where shall I find 
the beloved of my heart; tell me where 
there is rest? For me, I know but two 
places of repose—the arms of my affianced, 
and the tomb. The first have never wreathed 
their nuptial ring around my neck; the sec- 
ond, alas! will be perchance my only rest- 
ing place. 

Hospitable earth, thou art yet my best 
friend! How often have I laid my head 
upon thy throbbing breast! how often hast 
thou rocked me to sweet slumber! Here 
once again I have recourse to thee, and sleep 
upon thy lap. * * * 

In my dream, I saw the betrothed of my 
soul. 

And when the hallowed hour of love was 
passed, I woke. The heavens looked like 
a vast fire; the tincted dawn was mirrored 
in the glassy surface of the adjacent river, 
and gilded its slumbering waves; the fields 
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saluted it with joy ; the trees all bent their 
heads in token of rejoicing, and all the 
flowers sipped with delight the dulcet dew ; 
all birds broke forth in songs of gladness ; 
and all the brooks murmured their melody 
of thanksgiving, and all yeung dames 
smiled on me like angels, and al! hearts 
breathed but love. Before the mighty 
wonders of nature, I fell upon my knees. 
Tears of gratitude rolled down my cheeks: 


J had become man again; I understood 
God! ° 


IMI. 


I roam through all the city to seek the 
beloved of my heart. She is of thé people; 
T am sure of it. 

A pearl is more easily found among 
pebbles than in a heap of false pearls. 

My betrothed is neither rich nor lettered ; 
she is simple and beautiful, mild and sweet. 

Through the window, I see three women 
in @ narrow street. Mother, daughter, and 
grandmother. They are chatting and laugh- 
ing together. The maiden is as lovely as 
the morning star. There reign peace and 
concord; it is there I would repose. My 
heart tellsme that itisshe. * * * * 


IV. 


For these six months, almost every day, 
I have seen my dear Susanna. She loves 
me—I love her—but we have never told 
each other so. 

My Susanna is beautiful as a vernal 
rose. Her face is radiant as that of the 
Blessed Virgin: never has the breath - of 
man profaned her lips. 

Her hair is black and abundant. It des- 
cends and toys with her heels, like the wa- 
ving branches of a willow bathing them- 
selves in the river. 

Her black eye is large, majestic as night ; 
her glance lightens it with a pure bright- 
ness, like the dawn of day. 

Her cheeks are of snow, mingled with 
carmine, and her neck is almost as white 
as her teeth. Little fiames flash round her 
lips, which die with every word and revive 
with every smile. 

Thou art beautiful, my Susanna! 
me, hast thou never yearned for love ? 

—-While I was still at Passy (I was fifteen 
years old, and now I am eighteen,) I used 
frequently to walk alone by moonlight in 
our tiny garden. All around me, every ‘thing 
was mantled in a religious silence; I heard 


Tell 


* * * 


only the crackling of the gravel trodden by | 


my feet, and the hammer-like palpitations 
of my heart, as one of my arms rested on | 
it. Suddenly, I felt in my bosom a convul- | 
Sive pression. I could not explain it; I am| 
ignorant ; 
the history of St. Maud, and I have never | 
been at the play. Oh! said I to myself, if) 
I were traly loved by a man, how I would | 


press him to my heart! Heavens! what a 


thought! cried]. I was afraid of the moon | 


which had looked at me; the gravel no| no rights, not even that of loving. 


lenger crackied under my feet, it had listened 


to me: I ran quickly to my chamber, and; | mour. 





He is very ugly, but he is rich. 





I have never read anything but | 


after having hastily said my prayers, I hid! |and be intoxicated with thy balmy breath. 
myself in the clothing, covering up even my | | They will wed thee, to display thee on the 
head. Soon I fell waleon: In my dream, | public promenade, and say to passers-by, 
a pale young man approached me, and looked | That handsome woman whom you admire 
on me with a languid air. He teld me that!;is mine; she is my wife, my property; I 
he loved me, and I let him kiss my hand. | ‘bought her, not with my heart’s blood, but. 
Next day I thought I saw a red spot on my|| with my aunt’s money. She is mine, body 
hand. Since then I have often seen him in| and soul, and I dispose of her according to 
my dreams. | my lordly liking. 

—Tell me, Susanna, am I the pale young | The poet, on the contrary, has eyes but 
man? Thou answerest not, and castest||to admire thee, ears only to hear the sweet 
down thine eyes. My friend, wilt thou | sound of thy voice; he has words to tell 
suffer me to press thy hand against my/jthee that he loves thee—a heart to feel the 
lips? O happiness! Iam the pale young!|sympathy of thine—a soul to comprehend 
man of thy dreams! Ah! my Susanna,| and life to consecrate to thee. 
dread nothing, thou shalt be a saint to me. | Thou shalt ever be to me achaste, pure 

Were there gods still abiding in Olympus, | sister. 
they would ravish thee away. But our I love thy soul, and the beauty which is 
God also is jealous of his poor creature, ||its expression, rather than thy physical 
He recalls innocence and virtue soon to charms. Thou never wilt be mine! 
himself. Thou hast no fear of death, and | The poet cannot marry; he may die in- 
thou art right. Love dies not. Life, with | deed, but not live for his beloved. 
thee, is everywhere ; without thee, I see’ i Thou weepest, my sister ; oh! let me dry 
only death. Wherever thou art not, isearth || Up thy tears with my kisses. They may, 
with its hatreds and prejudices; wherever | | indeed, prevent our union, but no power on 
thou art, I behold heaven and divine love. ‘earth can hinder me from loving thee for 
Thou sayest thou wilt brave all dangers to lle. Thine image is imprinted deeply on 
love me? I recognize, in that resolution,!|™y molten soul. It is so incarnated within 
the celestial power of love. I, on the con-||me, that, should I never see thee more, I 
trary, almost lose my courage. Like fire, || could none the less feel thee as a moulded 
which hardens what is soft, and softens Statue. When one day my soul shall soar 
what is hard, love enfeebles the strong and ||to the divine principle of creation, there thy 
fortifies the weak. It gives courage to wo- || cherished i image will be recognized, and my 
man, and often takes it away from man. ast word shall be Susanna,—my sister, my 

Dear Susanna, yet one word: I love thee ! |, friend! 

V. VI. 

Thou hast not yet inquired, my Susanna,|; The town clock strikes midnight. The 
who I am; whether I am Jew, Turk, or | wind growls with fury: the black sky is 
Catholic, merchant, laborer or artist. There visible only in intervals, when the swift 
I discern the Frenchwoman; only the! lightning flashes, like a thought of hope en 
Frenchwoman makes a religion of love. | the sombre countenance of the wretched. 


The more I contemplate, the more I ad-|| Some one knocks at my door. Who is 
mire thy angelic beauty. But a sad presen- || there : ? - 
timent agitates my heart, when I think of}, —O my brother, open the door; it is 1! 
our love. I know thata bee sucks the nec- | —Thou Susanna, my sister, and at this 


tar of the rose; she turns it into honey : but! hour? . . 

when I see it pressed by a wasp, my heart | —My mother having forbidden me to see 

contracts with indignation. || thee, I am oblged to come at midnight. 
Susanna, knowest thou thy neighbor ? ‘Lock the door, Omy brother; do not re- 

He inheri-||ceive me so coldly; I love thee, and need all 

ted the estate of an aunt, who amassed a’ \| thy love, There ’s not a fibre within me 

fortune by the traffic in human flesh. Well! || that does not love thee. 

my beloved, that man will be thy husband;||_ —My Susanna, leave me, I pray thee. 


he has just asked thee in marriage of thy, ‘phy kisses set my heart on fire, as breath 
mother. || Kindles a flame. Tell me, my love, didst 


And now I will tell thee whoIam. I'|ever try to resuscitate the dead with the 
am a poet, rich in love, but poor in fortune. | |aroma of thy breath ? 
[have neither uncle nor aunt; 1 possese| —I do not wish to revive the dead; I 
| only a heart, and courage enough to battle! would that all men were dead, and only 
| with adversity. '\thou wert here, that I might love thee. 

Knowest thou what a poet is in our s0-| —But, what ails thee? Thon weepest, 
ciety? He isa Cain, marked on the fore-| || and thy hair is in disorder. Tell me, my 
| head by human justice. The Jatest upstart||treasure, has any misfortune happened ? 
makes laws for him. I am shut out from||Hide nothing from me. 
all that is exalted and beautiful in my coun-|}) —Ah! ask me nothing ; tell me that thou 
| try, because I am poor; and the poor has'|| ‘lovest me; repeat it to me forever; clasp 
|me in thine arms—press me to thy bosom; 
The rich will take thee for their para- i" need all this to support my life. 

They would enjoy thy charms,|i —My sister, thou knowest that I have 
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worn to preserve pure and unsullied the 
white veil of thy chaste beauty. On my 
knees I pray thee, leave me; thou makest 
me mad; Iam no longer master of my- 
self. 

—Oh! thou knowest not how wretched I 
am. To-morrow, my brother——-Why 
must I tell thee ?—Behold me at thy feet. 
It isthor who hast kindled my heart, by 
thy ardeat soul and thy breath of fire ; it is 
thou who hast inspired me with this deliri- 
ous passion which consumes me. Have 
pity, then, and do not drive me from thee. 
I have no longera mother. Be my brother, 
as thou hast always said; protect me—pro- 
tect me from myself, for [ am the most un- 
happy creature in the world. 

—Courage, my sister. I know thy soul; 
it is strong and well tempered. Follow my 
example, for—it must be said—I have re. 
nounced the bliss of seeing thee at my side. 
We are the slaves of society. Here have I 
struggled twenty years against it and its 
prejudices ; it was the tooth of an insect 
gnawing a skeleton. Happiness, here be- 
low, appears only that man may renounce it. 

—But thou understandest not thy misfor- 
tune. When it shall be known that I came 
hither, they will say that I am dishonored. 
Well! to-morrow I am to be dishonored 
publicly; and pending the act of my shame, 
while I shall be sacrificed like a slave to the 
caprice of a master whom I despise, they 
will sing and dance and shout for joy. To- 
morrow I shall be married, by force, to our 
neighbor. My mother has already signed 
the deed of sale. In vain I have told her 
that I never could love my husband. “1 
have never loved thy father,,’ she replied, 
«and yet I have lived with him more than 
twenty years.” 


—So soon ? to-morrow ? Anathema! curse 
on you, civilized brood, race of cannibals, 
worshippers of a bit of metal! To-mor- 
row? so soon? Oh! I foresaw it. And 
to feel that I cannot protect thee—that I 
have not the power to tear thee from the 
talons of these malignant animals. Ah! 
never have I felt my poverty and weakness 
so much as at this moment. Oh! now I 
understand those human beings who devote 
themselves through eternity to infernal spir- 
its, that they may taste for an instant the 
pleasure of avenging themselves upon men. 
Let us weep, my Susanna; the only com- 
fort that remains to us is tears. 


—My brother, I have done thee wrong. 


Forgive me. I have always been a child 
of misfortune. Oh! I ask thy pardon, my 
brother. Ah! if we could die together ! 


—Die! No! They would laugh at us; 
they would make romances on us to charm 
the tedium of their imbecility. No! let us 
live, and be superior to them. Thou seest, 
I am not desperate. The thought of sur- 
rendering thee has long haunted me. At 
first, I confess, it was hard to entertain the 
thought; but, at last, I have triumphed, and 
conquered my heart. Reason, in this world, 


is a continual antagonist of the heart. Our 
social life is a permanent conflict between 
the soul and what is called reason. One 
day, it will be otherwise. Reason, then, 


will be but the celestial torch, the guide of } 


our affections. One day, too, my Susanna, 
we shall see each other again; our twa 
souls will be, in reality, but one. It is a 
single life with two aspects. Yes, my sis- 
ter, we shall one day be reunited, and it is 
this assurance which has given me strength 
to renounce thee. Both of us must accom- 
plish our mission. A flower that we tend, 
a bird that we save, a wretch whom we 
rescue, is enough to bid us accept and sup- 
port the burthen of eur existence. Go, my 
love, it is not without an aim that Provi- 
dence sent me hither, to give to thy soul the 
imprint of my own. Thou wilt be a wife 
in the holiest acceptation of the word. My 
mission is accomplished ; thine begins. Love 
thy husband. Perchance he is not so per- 
verse as they have said. Men are wicked, 
it is true; but not so wicked as they would 
fain make us believe. Haply the soul of 
thy husband will become pure in contact 
with thine. Be faithful to tiy duties and to 
thy plighted vow: govern him by gentle- 
ness and resignation, rather than by domes- 
tic retaliations. When a mother, thy mis- 
sion will be still more sacred: the soul of 
the child remains ever attached to that of 
the mother. Thou wilt have. nourished 
him with thy blood, to teach him afterward 
tu love his fellows and mankind. It is easy 
to die for an idea, but more difficult to live 
for it. Show thyself worthy of thy brother, 
who will ever love thee. Go, my sister ; 
give me a last kiss---ah, me! the last; and 
may our Maker’s will be done! 


—- ee 


§c- We have received the first number of 
the New Industrial World, edited and pub- 
lished by Jonn Wuire, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Prospectus of which appeared in our 
last. The paper presents a good appear- 
ance, being a fair sized and well printed 
sheet. The contents of the present number 
are not very diversified, as a great portion 
of it is occupied with the Address of the 
Convention, held in thiscity in April; and, 
in our opinion, the editor could not have 
made a more judicious appropriation of his 
columns, as this document, which was pre- 
pared with great labor and consideration, 
contains as complete and masterly a sum- 
mary of the practical features of our sys- 
tem, and the reform we propose, as can well 
be stated in such a compass. The practical 
views it presents are most needed by the 
general reader, and therefore it cannot have 
too wide a circulation. Indeed, the inten- 
tion in putting it forth, was, as far as possi- 
ble, within reasonable limits, to turnish a 
text-book of our doctrines and position as 
reformers, with regard to the practical bear- 
ings of Association upon Society. In this 
connection, we again urge upon our friends 





to reproduce it wherever they can find op- 





portunity, and also return our thanks to 
those papers which have given it a place in 
their columns, a number having done so 
already. 

Notwithstanding our previous remarks 
deprecating the issue of new papers at the 
present time in advocacy of the cause of 
Association, which are entirely prudential 
with reference to private as well as public 
interests, we most sincerely hope that the 
New Industrial World will be well sus- 
tained, and exert a happy influence in 
awakening attention to the subject of As- 
sociation, and enlightening the people of the 
West on the vast and important interests it 
embraces. We are pleased to see that the 
Editor plants himself ypon the very high- 
est doctrinal grounds of Social Science— 
PasstonaL Harmony, and UniversaL Unt- 
Ty. These are the Alpha and Omega of 
Social Science, presenting to the mind and 
the heart the grandest truths and holiest 
aspirations—true Science and true Re.I- 
ation. The sound head and genuine reli- 
gious spirit of the Editor, are a warrant 
of the efficiency and chastened zeal with 
which he will advocate the principles and 
doctrines of Social Science. 

We present our readers with the Editorial 
Introductory, which, as a whole, is an ex- 
cellent address ; but we would state in ad- 
vance, that the partial explanation of the 
Passions, is not in strict accordance with 
true theory, and the character and function 
of the third class, herein called the Heaven- 
ly, and termed by Fourier and his school 
the DisrRisuTIVE Passions, are not clearly 


apprehended ; nor can these, or any of the. 


Passions, be properly explained, except by 
by the most elaborate and scientific demon- 
stration. Nothing but the most general and 
vague exposition of the Passions can be 
given in an ordinary essay; and to appre- 
ciate and understand them rightly, requires 
profound study and high scientific attain- 
ments. The mere names by which they 
are generalized and designated, give no 
just idea of the Passions. The names 
adopted by Fourier only indicate results of 
the action of the Passions, and not their 
real metaphysical distinctions.* The Science 





* To understand fully the Passions, it is 
requisite to have a knowledge of the Law 
OF THE Series, which is the Law of Universal 
Order and Analogy, and, preliminary to the 
possession of this knowledge, the student of 
Passional Harmony must be_ thoroughly 
versed in some one or more of the positive 
sciences, and have a general knowledge of 
them all to some extent; and also an ac. 
quaintance with the Seria, Meruop of inves. 
tigation and analysis. The Sciences, as the 
philosophers say, form a circle, although they 
have not been able to show their connection 
and explain the principles of their Unity, and 
all of them bear upon and jllustrate each 
other by analogy ; they are all, therefore, so 
many lights to guide the student in his re- 
searches, and aid him in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the “ Law of the Series.” We can- 
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of the Passions is the Master Science 
and is the key to universal truth. — 
They enfold the Mysteries of Nature and 
of Revelation, of God and the Universe, 
and thus open the Book of Knowledge, so 
far as the mind of man in this ‘‘ Mundane 
World” iscapable of comprehending. There 
is no divine truth out of the Passions, that 
is, that the Law or THE Passions doses not 
include and explain. But while the Doc- 
trine of the Passions is of so transcendental 
a character that it cannot, in the present age 
of general darkness, be made a subject of 
popular disquisition, it may be presented in 
many of itsaspects and bearings in a way 
to engage the deepest interest in the minds 
of men, and inspire their hearts with the 
most rapturous conceptions of the Glory of 
the Creator, and the Dignity and Destiny of 
Man. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 


To THE READER: 


Your attention is called to a grand sub- 
ject—a_ subject of weighty interest to your- 
self individually, to your country, and to 
the whoie human race. It is the subject of 
Associative Unrry—which is the first step 
toward the realization of Untvrrsa. Uni- 
ty—that high ground, or moral eminence, 
symbolized in the oracles of God by a 
‘*MoUNTAIN”—and which has been, and 
still is, the ardent aspiration and inspiration 
of every true-hearted man and woman, in 
every age and nation, since the decline and 
“fall” of our race from its pristine state of 
Eden. 

But, let us retire, for a few moments, to 
a quiet place, where, undisturbed by the 
noise and care of business, we may con- 
template our theme, and gain some evi- 
dence of the near approach of this King- 
dom of Peace—this reign of UNIVERSAL 
UNITY. 

Here, from this retirement, let us elevate 
our views, and look abroad over the face of 
“civilized” society, and witness its actual 


gled with cruelty, oppression, hatred, fraud, 
violence and murder—and, ever and anon, 
the most furious outbreaks of multitudes of 
the people, ending in dreadful slaughter and 
carnage! But, see that ye be notdisturbed ; 
for these are but “the beginning of sor- 
rows ;” they are merely effects—the causes 
of which we shall see presently. We shall 
see that they are but the bitter fruits of sub- 
verted passions, which, influenced by the too 
close contact of gross earthly matters, have 
been drawn aside from the great central and 
regulating point of the soul’s attraction—the 
Law or Love. 

Now, leaving, for a time, the tumultuous 
disorders of that lower outward world, let 
us pay attention to the things of this higher 
world within us. Let us examine well the 
true aspirations of the human soul, and see 
whither they tend, when merely local at- 
tractions (physical wants and necessities) 
are removed at a distance. Let us see 
whether they do not tend to Universal Unit 
—Unity with God, with Man, and wit 
Nature—as truly as does the undisturbed 
magnetic needle direct itself toward the 
pole. And, having seen this to be the truth, 
all that false philosophy which has so long 
and so strangely deluded human reason, will 
vanish from before the mind, like mists from 
before the risen sun; and then will appear 
the absolute necessity of anew Social Order, 
in which all the faculties of the sou! may 
be brought out and educated to the perform- 
ance of their proper functions—a thing alto- 
gether impossible under existing social ar- 
rangements. 


Cuar_es Fourier, by forty years of pa- 
tient and laborious study, has rendered this 
an easy task for us. He has shown us, that 
the human soul is ONE IMMORTAL PASSION, 
ASPIRING TO UNIVERSAL UNITY; and, by the 
most strict analysis, he has exhibited its 
elementary parts, dividing it into twelve 
radical passions, the functions of each of 
which are accurately defined; so that all 
who are willing to be tanght by him, may | 





proaching Associationists, without even at- 
tempting to point out the error of their doc- 
trines. 

But let us look at these twelve elemen- 
| tary passions of the human soul, and we shall 
|see wonderful things. We shall see that it 
_is only necessary to provide fortheir free and 
full development, by the proper adjustment 
of our Social Relations, to do away entire- 
ly and forever with all rorce, compulsion, 
constraint or restraint (externally) upon the 
actions of men; and that Harmony and a true 
Social Order can never be obtained on any 
other conditions. It is Fraud and Injustice 
only that require Force to sustain them. 
Goodness and Truth neither need nor ask 
any such aid in the administration of their 
Just Government. 


It is known, that man has a three-fold 
existence; that he has a Physical, an In- 
tellectual, and a Moral being. But v 
and very indefinite is the knowledge which 
the Schools impart upon these three attri- 
butes of the human soul; and, were we left 
to their guidance and instruction, we should 
soon faJl into the darkness of unbelief as 
to the very existence of sueh a thing as the 
soul. God, in his mercy, has saved us from 
falling into that horrible pit, by sending 
us teachers capable of imparting to us ra- 
tional and true views upon this subject— 
but whom the Schools, in their pride, re- 
| ject. Their pride, however, shall be hum- 
' bled. 
| The three orders or degrees of man—the 
| Physical, the Intellectual, and the Moral— 
| may also be termed the Natural, the Spisit- 
ual, and the Heavenly; and these latter 
| will be seen to be the proper terms to be 
| used, when this Trinity m man is fully un- 
derstood. It would require much more 
‘time and room to fully unfold this part ot 
‘our subject than can be devoted to it in 
‘one paper. Nevertheless, it can be indi- 
‘cated in some sort, and the work must be 
begun. 


| Frest, then, the Natural order or degree 











condition. Alas! there is no Unity there! 
All is confusion, strife and discord ; compe- | 
tition, jealous rivalry, mad ambition, min- | 


not do them a greater favor at the present | 
moment, perhaps, than to suggest to those | 
inquiring minds among our readers, who de. 
sire to solve and understand the highest 
questions cf Social Science, the necessity of | 
some previous scientific attainments, and to | 
advise them to prepare for future usefulness 
in this sphere, by an acquisition of some of | 
the positive sciences. First in importance, 
perhaps, because it has been more thorough- 
ly explored and brought to light, is the Sci- | 
ence of Music; but Mathematics generally, 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Algebra, are more 
or less indispensable ; and Optics, Accous- 
tics, Anatomy and other sciences and natural 
knowledge, are valuable and almost neces- 
Sary acquirements for the student of Passional 
Harmony, or the Doctrine of the Passions. 
We have made these observations to indi- 
cate the profuund nature of the subject of 
the Passions, and the insufficiency of partial 
explanation; and what we say applies as 
well to our own writings as those of others. 
We take this occasion to say that all that ap- 
pears upon these high questions should be 








have living confirmations of the truth with- | of Man, censists of rive elementary Pas- 
in themselves, that poverty, and suffering, sions, which are manifested through the 
and misery, and, ina word, Disunity, isnot media of the five senses: Taste, Feeling, 
the Destiny of Man on Earth. Indeed, the | Smell, Sight, and Hearing. It is the activ- 
very thought that it is, is impiety and dis- | ity of these Passions in true development 
trust in the Providence of God. It is real | that forms the lowest of the three Un ties— 
Infidelity— a term with which the whited | the Unity of Man with Nature or the Ma- 
sepulchres of the day are very fond of rw | terial Universe. They require for their 
enter aba H satisfaction, food, clothing and ce nfortable 
put forth and esteemed rather as individual ' shelter, wholesome air to smell an | breathe, 
epeculations than absolute truth, whether in | agreeable varieties of form and color for the 
the Phalanx or any other publication, until | sere and pieasant sounds lor the sense of 
EP ‘ thority, which ean | 2°4%i™8- These are the motive powers that 
anctioned by eoIrrer ee : incline man to Industry; and it is their 
only be vested in a body duly representing | promptings that give birth to all the crea- 
the School of Social Science. Any other! tions of Art. But the exercise of these Pas- 
course than this would be a violation of the | sions, without the true action of the higher 


principle of Unity, by which, in all things 
concerning doctrine or universal policy, we 
should, as Associationists, be governed con- 
stantly. 
pose of establishing principles and deciding 
upon doctrinal questions, was the Annual 


Convention of Associationists instituted, first 


formed as the centre of movement of the 
United States, from which the light should 
emanate, but soon, as we hope, to be super. 
seded by, or rendered subordinate to, a still 
higher authority, representing both hemis- 
pheres, or all the world. Positive affirmations 
of doctrine should emanate only from such a 
Source, and everything coming from other 
quarters, not having the sanction of the school, 
should rest on individual responsibility alone. 


With this view, that is, for the pur. | 


| orders, leaves man a mere animal, in whom 
‘nothing truly Human is manifested or 
i brought forth. 

| Seconp.y, there is the Social or Spiritual 
| degree of Passions, which forms the Second 
| Unity—the Unity of Man with Man. They 
| are Spiritual Passions, because man is spirit, 
| an a of the One Great Spirit, who is 
|God. But oh! how sadly marred is the 
\fair face of these Passions in their present 
| state of derangement and subversion, with 
scarcely a trace left of their Divine goginal, 
owing to the wretched provision whieh So- 
ciety furnishes for their development! As- 
sociation, however, is destined to do the 
work which Civilization fails to perform. 
Yes, it is in Association alone, that these 
holy Passions can come forth, and flourish, 
and shine in al! their God-like glory, to re- 
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deem, and bless, and beautify, and brighten 
into smiles of love and joy the Poor—the 
oppressed, the miserable sufferers of the 
Earth. These Passions are four in number, 
and may be denominated, 1. Friendship, 2, 
Love, 3. Paternity or Family Affection, 4. 
Corporate or General Sympathy. Their 
functions may be thus briefly defined: The 
offices of Friendship are made up in general 
of generous dealings, under a strict adhe- 
rence to sincerity, integrity and truth. Those 
of Love,consist of mildness and an unceasing, 
disinterested devotion to the good of the ob- 
ject. Those of Paternity, in instructing, 
and educating, and guiding the young and 
inex perien mind with care and tender- 
ness. Those of General Sympathy, in 
awarding a proper respect and deference to 
all with whom we are in any way connec- 
ted, according to the respective merits of 
each. These are the Social or Spiritual 
Passions, which, when brought into their 
true action, under the influences and regula- 
tions of the Combined Order in Associative 
Unity, will render Society a Heaven upon 
Earth. All the sienaneitts of that Order 
are adapted to the fullest and freest expan- 
sion of those noble Passions. 


Tuirp1y, there are the Heavenly Pas- 
sions, which form the Unity of Man with 
God, and complete the Universal Unity. 
There are three of these, which may be 
denominated, 1. Love of the Marvellous ; 
2. Love of Alternation or change from one 
pursuit or subject to another; 3 Love or 
Order and Progress. The love of the Mar- 
vellous, is a Passion which finds heavenly 
attraction in the discovery of the mysterious 
workings of the Creator, through revelations 
of His Word and Works, which are Spirit- 
ual and Natural Laws; and in the percep- 
tion of all things of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful. It is sometimes called enthusi- 
asm; but this is merely an effect of its activity. 
When rightly developed, it is invariably ac- 
companied with humility, and gives the 
marvellous sensation of tne highest exalta- 
tion of soul united with the most profoun+ 
humility of feeling; and its language is that 
of Divine inspiration : ‘* I will praise Thee, 
for 1 am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvellous are thy works; and that my soul 


knoweth right well.” (Ps. 139.) It causes | 


the soul to rejoice and exult in the displays 
of the Creator's wisdom and beneficence, 
while.at the same time the spirit is chast- 
ened by a reverential fear lest it should of- 
fend so great mercy and love. It is essen- 
tially a heavenly Passion. The Love of 
Alternation is alse a source of heavenly de- 


light; be it ld 
pete arannd' Se. Stel 9 the | to the Brothel ! Let us then be wise in time. 


blessedness of either man or angel, if he 
were too long detained in one state of mind. 
The most exalted joys would soon become 
monotonous, and lose all their powers to 
charm, if they were not varied and alter- 
nated from one thing to another ; and hence 
the Love of Alternation is a source of per- 

tual delight. The Love of Order and 

rogress, is the most powerful attraction of 
the soul, which draws it towards God the 
Creator and Preserver, who is Essential 
Order. It inspires the soul with a desire 
for progressive improvement, continually 
and for ever; and thus preserves it from 
falling into listless inactivity and indifference, 
which would be to sink down into the 
Shades of Death. But this love causes the 
soul to rejoice in the prospect of an Eternity 
of active progression and improvement, and 
to dread nothing more than inactivity and 
useless life. 

These twelve elementary Passions of the. 














human soul, arranged as above, into three 
distinct Orders, ave susceptible also of an- 
other classification, in which the whole 
twelve are arranged into one scale of mere- 
ly Natural Passions. They may be-multi- 
plied, too, by a more minute analysis, so as 
to present a scale of Faculties far more nu- 
merous than those recognized by Phren- 
ology. But we have chosen to present this 
arrangement of them, (brief and imperfect 
as it may be,) for the purpose of impressing 
upon the reader a deep sense of the abso- 
lute necessity of a radical and thorough 
change in our Social Relations, in order 
that these Divinely organized powers of the 
human mind. may be permitted to come 
forth, uncontaminated and unperverted, in 
their native purity; for it is on the preser- 
vation of the purity of these Passions, that 
the happiness of the Individual, the order 
of Society, the stability of Civil Govern- 
ment, yea, the very Heavens themselves 
entirely depend! 

Will any man in his senses say, that So- 
ciety, as itnow exists, is favorable to the 
growth and right development of the higher 
and purer faculties of the soul? Surely, 
there are none. Then we ask your calm 
and careful attention to the Science of At- 
TRACTIVE InNpUsTRY and Socrat Unity, 
as given to the world through the instru- 
mentality of CHarLes Fourier, who, it is 
confidently believed, has sought and found 
the true, the Divine Order of Society, which, 
when adopted, will unite all interests, and 
be the means of banishing discord, dupli- 
city, ignorance, vice and crime from the 
Earth; and this, by giving free action to 
ALL the heavenly powers of the mind. Do 
we not know, that man is created to bea 
temple of the living God? Is it at all sur- 
prising, that the cbservance of the laws of 
strict Justice in our Social Relations should 
beget Love one foranother? Whodoes not 
know that this is the case; and also that 
hatred is generated in the mind of him who 
acts unjustly towards the victim of his in- 
justice ? 

But we must close these remarks, with 
the confident assurance, that so long as 
Society remains as it is, without a fixed 
Standard of Justice, in the relations be- 
tween the three producing powers, of La- 
bor, Capital, and Talent—so long must its 
disorders continue, and increase to an extent 
so frightful, that they cannot be contem- 
plated. Scenes like those recently enacted 
in Philadelphia, must be looked for in other 
quarters——yes, in every quarter ; because the 
causes of ANTAGONISM are active in eve- 
ry department of Society, from the Church 


Let us arise, and flee to the «*« Mountain ”— 
that is, unite in Association, to do periect 


justice to our neighbors as to ourselves; for ' 


this is ‘the Law and the Prophets.” 


Tue Epiror. 
a 


hc We cheerfully comply with the re- 
quest to publish the following Call fora 
Convention, to be held at the NorrHamp- 
Ton AssociaTion; and we trust the re- 
sponse will be such as to enable our worthy 
friends of that institution to consummate 
their wishes. It affords us great pleasure 
to learn that the manful battling of earnest 
spirits, with the adverse circumstances na- 
turally attendant upon all such undertakings 
at the outset, and which we know have 
been particularly severe jn the present case, 
has been so far successful as to place them 





iu a position of confident hope for the fu- 
ture : 





To THE FRIENDS OF A Re-ORGANIZATION OF 
SocleETY THAT SHALL SUBSTITUTE FRA- 
TERNALCO-OPERATION FOR ANTAGONISTIC 
SELFISHNESS ; A RELIGIOUS CONSECRATION 
OF LIFE AND LABOR, SOUL AND BODY, 
TIME AND ETERNITY, IN HARMONY WITH 
THE LAWS OF GoD AND OF LIFE, IN- 


STEAD @F FRAGMENTARY, SPASMODIC 
PIETY. 
THE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIA- 


TION OF EDUCATION AND INDUS- 
TRY, having struggled through many 
obstacles incident to novel enterprises and 
especially to those that are opposed to an- 
cient prejudices, feel themselves now on the 
threshold of earnest progress. Although 
they have heretofore been somewhat em- 
barrassed by a debt of some magnitude, yet 
they have the satisfaction of being able to 
announce that by recent subscriptions to 
their capital, and valuable accessions to 
their resources in other respects, they find 
themselves placed in a position more favor- 
able than ever before for pecuniary success. 
A thoroughly organized system of labor has 
recently been introduced, which has given 
a great degree of efficiency to their indus- 
trial operations, and cannot fail of being at- 
tended with the most favorable results. 
Indeed, such is their present condition—so 
encouraging—so full of hope—that they 
feel an unwavering assurance. of success ; 
and in inviting others to unite with them, 
and to share with them in their enjoyments 
as well as in their labors, they feel confi- 
dent that they are not inviting them to par- 
ticipate in a hazardous or doubtiul experi- 
ment. They wish, without further delay, 
to make provision for extending their opera- 
tions and increasing their numbers to some- 
thing like their ultimate limits. With their 
present accommodations for dwellings, they 
can receive but few persons more. They 
must have a building for that purpose ; and 
they wish now to make such definite ar- 
rangements as will enable them to com- 
mence immediately the erection of a com- 
modious edifice, which they hope to see 


‘completed and occupied by a hundred fami- 


lies before two years mere shall have passed 
away. For this purpose, and to receive 
suggestions from their {friends in reference 
to the improvement and perfection of their 
plan, and to consult with them on all sub- 


jects connected with their enterprise, they 


propose holding a CONVENTION, a THEIR 
AssoctaTE Home, on SaTurpay, THE 31sr 
or Avucust next. To this Convention, 
they earnestly invite those who wish to 
know more of their principles and under- 
taking, those who wish to take part in 
it, and those who would aid them with 
their counsel, to spend as much time as 
may be found profitable in discussing prin- 
ciples and plans, and in devising ways and 
means to have them realized; that soa 
home for humanity, worthy of her high 
aspirations, may be speedily completed. 
They desire the aid and counsel of the 
friends of Progress of all classes. Especially 
do they desire the co-operation of inielligent 
and industrious mechanics and farmers with 
moderate capital, but with spirits and ener- 
gies ardent and resolute for the redemp- 
tion of the race from all servitude to the 


perfect liberty of obedience to the laws of 
God 


Although their accommodations are lim- 


ited, yet they can provide lodgings for a 
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considerable number of their friends on the 
above occasion. If the number should be 
greater than can be thus taken care of, good 
accommodations can be procured by such 
as desire them, at the public houses in the 
town of Northampton, only two miles dis- 
tant. 

By direction of the Executive Council of 
Northampton Association of Education and 
Industry. 

DAVID MACK, Sec’y. 

Broughton Meadows, 

Northampton, Mass., July 19th, 1844. 





STARVATION NOT UNAVOIDABLE. 


BY AMASA WALKER, ESQ. 





From the Christian Citizen. 

Tak with an Englishman oi the suffer- 
ing and starvation of his countrymen, and 
if he admits the fact that such do exist, as 
he generally will, unless he be a high Tory, 
he will nevertheless, in the next breath, as- 
sure you, with a great deal of emphasis, 
and not a little complacency, that all this 
is unavoidable.” The population is so 
dense, there is so little land, and so many 
mouths, that it must be so. He will pro- 
ceed to congratulate the American, that in 
his own country there is a plenty of land, 
and consequently of bread. Having said 
this, his conscience is satisfied, and he ac- 
quiesces very coolly in that necessity which 
he has told you is the cause of all his coun- 
trymen suffer. He sees nothing wrong; 
and, although there are many things to re- 
_ yet they are unavoidable, and cannot be 

elped, being the misfortune, not the fault 
of England. 

Such is the reply, and now is it true? Is 
itin any degree true? That is the ques- 
tion. We answer then, that however plau- 
sible the assertion is, there is no truth in it. 
It is not the fact that the people of England 
do not every year produce enough in value 
to furnish all the inhabitants of the country 
with bread, clothing, education, and all the 
comforts of civilized life. True it is, Eng- 
land.does not produce food enough to give 
a full supply to her population ; but does 
she not produce enough value every year to 
supply all the wants of her population ? 
Unquestionably she does. If the value cre- 
ated every year, were every year fairly 
distributed, giving to labor and capital their 
respective shares, there would be no more 
want, no more suffering in England than in 
the United States. England can raise corn 
as cheap as Ohio, but by a different pro- 
cess. England can produce corn in the 
workshop as cheap as America can on the 
prairie; and if there was a perfect free trade, ) 
as there should be, and as there always would 
have been but for the English corn laws, 
she would no more suffer for food than we 
do. The difficulty is not that the English 
asa people are poor; no, far from it— 
but it is not rightly distributed. All the 
difficulty is in distribution and not in pro- 
duction. 

The country may be said to groan under 
its load of wealth, and yet half of the na- 
tion are starving! What a solecism! Cap- 
ital is lavished with a degree of extrava- 
gance unparalleled in any part of the world, 
on all useful or useless undertakings ; on 
Railroads, Thames Tunnels, &c., and yet 
millions upon millions of laborers suffer for 


want of comfottable habitations as well as 
daily bread! 





A ter delusion never existed than 
that eon is any natural necessity for all 


the misery and privation endured in Eng- 
land. There is no such thing and nothing 
like it. This seems to us Americans some- 
thing almost inexplicable. We can hardly 
conceive by what legerdemain of legislation 
and government in church and state, all this 
could be so effectually brought about, yet it 
is done; and if we would patiently study Brit- 
ish institutions, and thread the labyrinth of 
fraud and injustice which class legislation 
has framed for that unhappy country—if 
we would trace the bearings of its almost 
innumerable monopolies, and discover the 
true and ultimate bearing of them all, we 
should see, that it is to these, to her instz- 
tutions, and not to her limited territory, 
that England should trace all her miseries. 
The delusion of which we speak is not an 
innecent one. It is a great practical evil, 
inasmuch as it paralyzes all effort to remove 
the true cause; it is. forever putting men 
upon the wrong track. It is the trick of 
the aristocracy to keep the people from 
looking to the true source of their misfor- 
tunes. But, thank God, numbers begin to 
look at the matter aright. The spirit of 
inquiry and reform is aroused and will never 
sleep. The anti-corn law and other kin- 
dred movements are opening the eyes of 
the people to their true condition, and ma- 
king them acquainted with their real op- 
pressors. The mask is being stripped off, 
and the monster will be at last exposed to 
the full gaze and detestation of the people 
of England and the world, and it will then 
be found that there is none too dense a 
population in England to get a plenty of 
bread, even were the present population 
doubled. 

And this is a matter in which Americans 
are not uninterested. Not only as philan- 
thropists, who are bound to regard the 
world as their country, and all mankind as 
their brethren, but as citizens of this repub- 
lic we are deeply concerned in the great 
question whether Man has a right to the 
fruits of his own toil; whether he shall en- 
joy the privilege of selling his products in 
the dearest markets and buy his commodi- 
ties in the cheapest market he can find. 
The same false principles are propagated in 
this country, and but too generally received, 
which have brought England to her pre- 
sent state of misery and starvation. We 
do not intend to moot the great question oi 
commercial freedom, but say this much, 
that those who read may reflect on thir 
deeply interesting subject, and argue the 
point in their own breasts. In New Eng- 
land, at least, we generally maintain thatno 
man or body of men have a right toroba 
human being of ad/ the fruits of his toil, and 
may it not be a fair question whether gov- 
ernment has any right to rob him of any 
part of his own earning, under any pretext 
whatever? 


REMARKS BY THE PHALANX. 

There is much of truth buried, not brought 
forth, in the preceding essay ; that is, there 
are many sound principles started, but they 
are again covered up and lost in the desert 
of * civilized” policy. You must look be- 
yond civilized incoherency to Associative 
Unity, in order to understand the principles 
of Free Trade. It is all obscurity and un- 
certainty short of that. 

We publish the remarks for the tone they 
possess, and the main idea they would illus- 
trate. It is very true that nations need not 
starve, and the prevalent idea fostered by 








the false theories of political economists, such 
as Malthus and others, that poverty is un- 
avoidable in human societies, is as impious 
as itis absurd It is unavoidable only in 
the eyes of short-sighted fools, who cannot 
see out of the infernal confusion of civiliza- 
tion, and are destitute of all F«'th in Divine 
Providence. 

But what is true in a collective sense, in 
principle, is not true individually, in fact, 
and thousands starve outright, and many 
thousands more in ‘days of lengthened 
misery” starve by siow cegrees, both at 
home and abroad. The following scrap, 
from an English paper, shows with painful 
force how the attempt ismade by individuals 
to avoid starvation : 


HOW TO STARVE. 

A new art has arisen in England, Our 
ingenious people, heretofore so renowned 
fot inventions that have contributed to the 
power and enjoyment of mankind, have 
now fallen on a contrivance of a totally 
different character. They are leatnipg and 
practising the art of how to starve. It has 
made rapid progress among them, and the 
same genius seems to have taught them it 
at once in different quarters of the country. 
In Scotland they nail up the windows, or 
shut out the daylight, in order to keep the 
children in bed, and keep them quiet, for 
the parents say they have nothing to give 
them to eat, and cannot bear to hear their 
cries. In Yorkshire and Lanchashire they 
lie a bed for two days together, and pray, 
we are told, when they lie down, that they 
may never wake more. They are quite in- 
genious in their contrivances. They can 
get water, and they say, which is worth 
the knowledge of physiologists, that by 
taking a drink of water, m lying down, 
they Sean the pangs of hunger. It is in 
solemn, serious, earnest, that the people of 
the manufacturing districts, are learning the 
new art of how to starve-—{Suffolk Chron- 
icle, Eng. 

em 


WHITE SLAVERY. 

Mr. 8S. C. Hewitt, of Massachusetts, an 
ardent friend of Association and the Work- 
ing Classes, is now upon a lecturing tour in 
that state, and writes as follows to the Me- 
chanie of Fall River. His communications 
are made in the form of a Journal, in which 
he narrates the circumstances that present 
themselves to his notice, and very interest- 
ing and instructive they are too. We hope 
he will continue to detail all the monstrosi- 
ties of the present system of industry, as 
they now really exist in New England, on 
that soil which we so often hear boasted of 
as the abode of none but freemen, and of 
which but too much ignorance prevails be- 
yond the immediate sphere of the victims of 
oppression and outrageous wrong. 

The Mechanic, it will be remembered, is 
the advocate at Fall River of the “ten 
hour” system, and Mr. Hewitt is directly 
engaged in the interest of this cause, which, 
so far as it tends to alleviate human misery 
and prepare the way for greater reforms, is 
a holy cause. 

Extracts from Mr. Hewitt’s Journal : 

An Incipent.—As an illustration of the 
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curse of the long hour system of hard and 
incessant toil, Mr. Parker related the circum- 
stance of his having called, that afternoon, | 
on a family, most of whose members worked 
in the mills—those social hells of the pres- 


Northern States, and especially in New 
England, and the very general expression of 
a desire that a Convention may soon he 
held for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the best means of securing to the 





ent system of labor—where he had an op- 


working man the inherent rights of his na- 


| 
f 


portunity to perceive the killing effects of | ture, without infringing in the least upon the 
such labor. Those operatives, compelled same rights of the employer; and whereas, 
to toil through the long hours of Summer, ; the eastern section of the New England 
in the pent up and impure atmosphere of , States, inand around Boston, seems at present 
the factory, having no time for relaxation | to be the centre of interest on this subject, 
and rest, were wasting away the living , therefore, 
energies of the physical structure, and sow-| Resolved, That we decidedly recommend 
ing the seeds of premature decay and death ! | to all concerned, the crry or BosTon as 
One young lady, in particular, he remarked, the most prapes place for holding the said 
told him that so hard and severe was her! convention, for the following among many 
toil from day to day, that she had scarcely | reasons. 
strength enough left at night—to drag her- | I. As befove stated in effect, it is the most 
self from the ill to her residence ; or am- | central for the majority that would most 
bition sufficient to do what she felt neces- | probably attend. 
sary to be done, aside trom her daily task.| 2. ft hasas great, if not greater, facilities 
O! when will reformers reform themselves | for travelling. 
sufficiently to perceive the more direct and) 3. The Mechanics’ Fair is soon to be 
neral causes of the evils they are en- | held there, which will most probably 
eavoring to remove! When this is done, ‘bring many to the convention who would 
we may hope their efforts at reform will be | not otherwise attend, provided that the lat- 
somewhat effective, but not ti!] then. ter is held at or about the same time as the 


Forty CHILDREN IN Siavery IN Provi- | {Omer a 
dieees 1 den told on AEH cuthoutre that; 4 Boston is called the “‘ city of Notions,” 
fe" @ aos y> } 


one of the Screw Factories here employs #4 we havea notion of adding one of the 

about forty children between the ages of | best notions to its list, even the notion oi a 
= , a . . ’ - 

six andten through the long hours of the | Coating gee ery rma ta oe 

day, giving them no time to live! Here! Pe, Ep ss Sees NC 


they are compelled to grow up dwarfs in| held in Boston in September next, and as 


body and dwarfs in mind. Is not this slave- | that season of the year in all respects seems | 


| mee 
ry? They may not be goods and chattels | — se ager the 9 . the pr reps 
rsonally, nominally, but are they not so | OPVenlion Man any other time previous, 


really? Slavery exists nearer home than | 
many are in the habit of imagining. Me- , 


$ 
} 


thinks this screw factory is rightly nam- 20S" 
— te eae that most proper to hold the said Conven- 


ed, ‘for there the very life and_energy 
of those designed for living beings, are 
really scREWED out of them. These chil- 
dren are mostly Irish, and I am told, the 
fact of their oppression having come to the 
ear of the Catholic priest, he advised the 
parents to take their children away as soon 
as they could possibly find other and more 
comfortable situations for them. The priest 
has some soul / which certainly cannot be 
said of all who profess to be christians. 





MECHANICS NEW ENGLAND CON- 
VENTION. 

It will be seen by the following minutes 
of a meeting of the Mechanics’ Association 
at Fall River, Mass., who lately issued a 
Circular recommending a general Conven- 
tion of the Mechanics of New England, 
that in pursuance thereof the time and place 
of holding the Convention has been decided 
on. We should like very much to attend 
this gathering of the sons of honest toil, 
who burn with impatience to cast off the 
yoke which oppresses them, and if possible, 
will do so; but if we cannot, our frends in 
Boston and the vicinity can be there, and we 
hope they will be, as we are sure their coun- 
sel will be advantageous and their presence 
encouraging. 

FROM THE MECHANIC. 


The following resolutions, in relation to 
the Mechanics’ New England Conven tion, 
were then offered, and after some remarks 
illustrating the fitness of the time and place 
named, unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, the late agitation’ on the subject 
of human rights throughout most of the 


; 
' 


therefore, 
Resolved, That we also recommend to 
all interested, the time above suggested as 


tion. 
————= 


THE TRUMBULL PHALANX. 


To the Editor of the Cleveland Plaindealer : 


This Association is located in the North- 
west part of the township of Braceville, 
Trumbull county, Ohio, eight miles from 
Warren, and five from Newton Falls, the 
nearest point on the Canal. The number 
of acres is between 1,500 and 2,000, but 
neither this, nor the amount of capital can 
be ascertained, for farms, money, and other 
property are put in from day to day. The 
present advantages are: water power suffi- 
cient for all necessary purposes, a grist mill, 
with two run of stones, saw mill, oil mill, 
carding machine, clothing works, and some 
other powers. Horses, oxen, cows, wagons 
and farming utensils are abundant. 

The number of persons belonging to the 
Phalanx, is about 200; some reside on the 
domain proper, others on more distant farms 
belonging to the Phalanx. Indeed as re- 
gards room, they are much crowded, resid- 
ing in loose sheds, nevertheless, on no con- 
sideration would they exchange present re- 
lations for former ones. More convenient 
residences are to be erected forthwith, but 
it is not contemplated to erect the Phalans- 
tery, or final edifice, for a year or so, or, 
until they are possessed of sufficient means. 
Then the magnificent palace of the Com- 
bined Order will equally shame the temples 
of antiquity and the card-houses of modern 
days. 

For the present year, hard work and few 
of the attractions of Association are expect- 
ed. Almost every thing is unfitted for the 
use of Associations, being too insignificant, 
or characteristic of present society ; made to 
sell rather than to use. Mechanics for the 





most part labor harder to convince the world 
that they are good workmen than would 
suffice to make them such. The members 
of the Trumbull Phalanx, knowing how to 
work truly, and fully understanding that it 
is a gigantic labor to overturn the despair 
which has been accumulating so long in 
men’s bosoms, have nerved themselves man. 
fully, showing the true dignity of buman 
nature, 

Labor is partially organized by the insti- 
tuting of groups, and to much advantage.— 
Boys who were idle and unproductive have 
become producers, and a very fine garden is 
the work of their hands. They are under 
the charge of a proper person who permits 
them to choose their foreman from among 
themselves, and at certain hours, in grounds 
laid out for the purpose, to engage in sports. 
Even the men themselves, at the close of 
the work, find agreeable and salutary exer- 
cise in a game of ball. Some going to 
school, earn six or seven shillings a week, 
and where they work in tke brickyard from 
three to four shillings aday. These sums 
are not final wages but permits, for when a 
‘dividend is declared there will be an addi- 

tional remaneration. 

| On the Sabbath I attended their Social 
| meeting, in which those of all persuasions 
| participated. The liberal views and kindly 
_ feelings manifested by the various speakers 
; were such as I never heard before. They 
spoke of the near relations they sustained to 
each other, and of the many blessings they 
looked to receive in the future, meanwhile, 
the present Unity gave them an idea of Hea- 
ven. One spirit of joy and gladness seemed 
to animate them, -viz: that they had escaped 
from the wants, cares, and temptations of 
civilization, and instead were placed where 
public good is the same as individual good, 
hence, nothing save pre-conceived prejudi- 
ces, fast giving away, prevent their loving 
their neighbors as themselves. This is the 
spirit of Christianity. Their position, then, 
calls for union ; no good can arise from di- 
vers sects, no good ever did arise, and they 
will all unite, Presbyterians, Disciples, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and all, and if any name 
be needed, under that of Unionism. After 
meeting, the Sacrament was administered, 
then followed a Bible class, and singing ex- 
ereises closed the day. 

Those not accustomed to view the pro- 
gress of combined labors will be astonished 
to see aggregates. A vast brickkiln is rais- 
ed in sake time, a touch plants a field oi 
corn, and a few weeks turns a forest into a 
farm. Only a few of such results can be 
seen now, but enough has been done at this 
Phalanx since last Spring, to give one an 
idea of the vast results which will arise in 
the days of the New Industrial World.— 
Seating myself in the venerable orchard, 
with the temporary dwellings on the oppo- 
site side, the joiners at their benches, in their 
open shop under the green boughs, and 
hearing on every side the sound of industry, 
the roll of wheels in the mills and merry 
voices, I could not help exclaiming mental- 
ly: Indeed my eyes see men making haste 
to free the slave of all names, nations and 
tongues, and my ears hear them driving, 
thick and fast, nails into the coffin of Des- 
potism. 1 can but look on the establish- 
ment of this Phalanx as a step of as much 
importance as any which secured our Poli- 
tical independence. And so much greater 
is it than that which gained the Magna 
Charta, the foundation of English liberty, 
that I am forcibly led toconclude that when 
Man shal! have been regenerated physical: 
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ly and intellectually, then are other steps to 
be taken, equally great in the progress of 
Human Destiny. 

But as yet, there is nothing clearly de- 
monstrated save by faith. That which re- 
mains to be seen is, whether families can 
be made to associate in peace, enjoying the 
profits as well as pleasures arising from 
public tables, granaries, store-houses, libra- 
ries, schools, gardens, walks and fountains, 
or, briefer, whether a man will be willing 
that he and his neighbor should be happy 
together. Are men forever to be such con- 
sumate fools as to neglect even the colossal 
profits of Association? Am I to be aston- 
ished by hearing sensible men declare that 
because mankind have been the victims of 
false relations, that these things are im- 
practicable? No, no. We have been 
shown by the Columbus of the New Indus- 
tria] World how to solve the problem of the 
egg, and a few caravels have adventured 
across the unknown ocean, and are now at 
the dawn of a new day, drawing nigh unto 
strange shores, covered with green, and 
loading the breeze with the fragrance of un- 
seen flowers. 

. NATHAN C. MEEKER. 
 aemulineens 
From the Philadelphia Ledger. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


This subject has long engrossed the at 
tention of a certain class of writers, called 
Political economists: and the object of the 
majority among them has been to show, not 


owners of their labor; and though mechan- 
ics were not so well paid as merchants, 
they still received the whole produce of their 
labor, and sold what they produced to the 
consumer, without any enhancementof price 
to the latter in the form of profit to a mere dis- 
tributor. But eventually the mechanic trades 
assumed the condition of agriculture and 
commerce, the distinction between production 
and ownership, lord and vassal; and now, 
strictly following the principles of the feudal 
system, the business of mechanical produc- 
tion is conducted by lords and vassals, own- 
ersand operatives, the first the few who 
fare sumptuously upon nearly all the pro- 
duce, and the second the many who subsist 
scantily upon a small portion. Thus we 
|see how every department of business, in 
modern times, has conformed to the feudal 
system, founded in conquest and in wrong, 
which established a distinction between the 
owner and the producer, and exalted the 
first upon the degradation of the second. 


condition of society to this feudal source, 
we recommend an examination of the Eng- 
lish statutes of the middle ages for the regu- 
lation of /abor on lands and in towns. 
| prices of agricultural labor, and the condi- 





| tion, even the dress of the laborers, were 
| prescribed by justices of the peace, overseers 


of the poor, and other authorities, and all 
| for the benefit of the Jandho!der. The mer- 
chants, the commercial barons of the towns, 
| following the example set by the landed 


To those who would trace the present 


The | 
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vate acrop. But the land owner can bor- 
row, for he can buy more land for the labo- 
rer to cultivate for the subsistence of him- 
self and the profit of the owner. For the 
same reason a jourueyman mechanic will 
not borrow, while his employer, the manu- 
facturer, the capitalist, wll. So the mari- 
ner will not borrow; but the owner, whose 
cargo he transports for almost nothing, will. 
And so throughout every ramification of so- 
ciety, banking, paper money, are devices 
for the benefit of those who already own 
comparatively too much, and devices ena- 
bling them to control still further those who 
own comparatively too little. 

Here, then, is the feudal system still, in 
all its force, sustained by the united efforts 
of the few, and fortified by the opinions of 
ancient, and the contrivances of modern 
times ; and upon the condition of society 
thus produced, has been founded the modern: 
{school of political economy, a school de- 
vised to justify and perpetuate this very 
condition. This school teaches that capital 
cannot be too much accumulated, that wa- 
ges cannot be too much reduced, if the la- 
borer be not starved beyond the power of 
production. All its precepts, all its recom- 
mendations, are for the benefit of capital ; 
and it treats labor, not as something endow- 








‘ed by God with the rightto comfort, to hap- 
| piness equal to that of the capitalist, but as 
| an expense incidental to capital, which the 
| capitalist cannot avoid entirely, but should 


|reduce as much as possible. The land 


how the greatest degree of human ‘happi- { barons of the country, assumed the same | OY DCR 00 calculating the profits of the crops 


ness can be most extensively diffused, but 


how the majority of human beings, used as | 


money-making machines, can contribute 
most efiectually to nutzonal power and 
glory. Mostof them belong to the English 
school ; and those of American production 
have generally followed this school very 
faithfu'ly in principles, though dissenting 
from it in details. We mustremember that 
the English school is founded upon the pre- 
sent condition of English society, and must 
not suppose that this condition of society 
has resulted from any original conformity 
to the maximsof the schools. Society has 
not assumed this condition, because govern- 
ors were educated in this school, and di- 
rected society according to its preeepts. So- 
ciety was impelled to this condition by 
other causes, and the school has been found- 
ed to justify and perpetuate this condition. 
The school did not make the rulers; the 
rulers have made the school. The present 
condition of England originated in the feu- 
dal system which divided the land among 
a few, the owners of both soil and produce, 
and left its cultivation to the many, upon 
rewards prescribed by the owners. Upon 
this system of aristocracy has been founded 
and regulated every department of business 
inthat country. The feudal lord owned land 
and produce, and the cultivator, producer, 
creator, of this produce, produced it for 
wages ; for a portion which left him to be 
fed, clothed, lodged and instructed in modes 
far below the condition of the owner. Upon 
this system of ownership by a few and pro- 
duction by the many, originated the com- 
merce of the middle ages; the merchant 
and the ship owner being a lord, taking 
nearly all the produce of labor, and the 
clerk, the carter, the cooper, the carpenter, 
the ropemaker, the rigger, the mariner, be- 
ing vassals whose labor produced all the 
results, and whose wages-were a small por- 
tion of them. Next we find the manufac- 
turer. Originally the mechanic trades, the 
business of creation, were conducted by the 


‘authority and practiced the same tyranny. 
| Next followed the mechanics, who esiab 
lished that system of tyranny, the laws of 
apprenticeship; a system under which a 
human being must learn a trade, which may 
occupy two years, and then give the pro- 
ceeds of his labor to the employer for five 
years more, in payment for subsistence, 
costing, perhaps, one fourth of the proceeds 
of his labor. To the same source we may 
trace the English laws for the government 
of mariners—laws which regard them mere- 
ly as beasts of burden, to be beaten and 
starved, and worked to death as soon as 
possible. Many of these statutes for the 
regulation of laborers, mechanics, apprenti- 
ces, mariners, &c., are curiosities in modern 
times, through the minute details of dress, 
diet, lodging, hours of labors, and compen- 
sation and punishment to which they de- 
scend. 

Most of the feudal tenures have been 
abolished. But their fruits, the distinction 
between the laborer and the owner of his 
labor, the degradation of the former and the 
exaltation of the latter, remain in all their 
original force, and produce, through certain 
addtional causes of modern ongin, results 
even more deplorable, outrages upon hu- 
manity more cruel than in the first days of 
their institution. The principal of these 
modern causes is paper money, the ‘credit 
system ;” a system which, by an accumu- 





lation of moneys in the hands of the few, 
| who already own the many, enables the 
| few to tyrranize more extensively, more 
‘thoroughly. Banks, the contrivance oi 
‘commercial barons, have always been used 
by the few to control the labor of the many. 
And they never can be used for any other 
purpose. Bankers lend only to the wealthy, 
for the poor can furnish no security for bor- 
rowing ; and the wealthy berrow merely to 
control, to own more extensively the Jabor 
of the poor. Why should the agricultural 
laborer borrow? He owns no land, and 
cannot buy strength or intelligence to culti- 





' which he has not produced, deducts the ex- 
| pense of laborers, cattle and implements, re- 
| garding all as chattels. The manufacturer, 
in calculating the profit upon a thousand 
| bales of cloths, deducts the expense of his 
| operatives and machinery regarding both as 
/ mere instruments. 

And this condition of society, we are told 
by these political economists, promotes na- 
tional strength and glory. How? It fur- 
nishes soldiers for armies and sailors for 
fleets; it promotes concentration of power 
in the hands of politicians, and sends them 
to seek new quarrels and subdue distant 
communities, in search of means to sustain 
the system. Through injustice, blood and 
devastation, the market in China is opened. 
For whose benefit? For that of the capi- 
talist, the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
politician who kindly condescends to govern 
the world. But where is the reward to la- 


bor? Itdrudges and starves for es, just 
as it did before. ae 


[And is it not evident that the only rem- 
edy is Association, which will unite the 
interests of Labor and Capital, whether 
wielded by land-baron, merchant or banker ? 
—Eds. P.} 

TRANSLATIONS OF FOURIER’S 

WORKS. 





Tue Souriwesrern Farmer, published 
at Raymond, Mississippi, like a great many 
ardent friends of our cause, is anxious to 
learn something about the translation of 
Fourier’s Works, and for the satisfaction 
of all we shall explain. The Farmer 
says: 

Will the editors of the Phalanx inform us 
whether the ‘Treatise on Domestic and 
Agricultural Association, by luurier, has 
yet been translated in a separate form; and 
if so, its price. Weagain urge the import- 





ance of supplying this part of the country 
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with the different works on the great science 
‘of Universal Unity. We feel more and more 
ded of its truth—and we wish our 

elief to be Universal. What we wish to 
be, we believe will be ; bet the people must 
have light. The millennium, we believe, 
will be; but not by miracle. Believers 
‘must offer themselves up as instruments, in 
ushering in that day—<‘living sacrifices” 
they must become—willing to spend and 
be spent—to endure hardships--to suffer any- 
thing, so that dark ignorance be dispelled, 
and mental and moral light be shed abroad. 
We have long wished to see schools es- 
tablished in every neighborhood in Missis- 
sippi. The thing is utterly impracticable 
pn 5 the present system. Let the scheme 
of Fourier—nay, we will not give Fourier 
the credit for it, for he does not claim the 


~ ‘paternity of it—we rather say, the system 


which Christ Himself enjoined upon man- 
kind, but which even the Christian churches 
do not embrace in all its spirituality and 
power—let that system, we say—the Chris- 
‘tian system of Industry and Economy—pre- 
vail; and then will a school be brought to 
the door of every family. Then, and not 
till then, wi!l knowledge fill our land, “as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

None of the Works of Fourier have been 
translated and published inacomplete form, 
and very few, if any, perfect translations, 
have appeared in English besides those 
which have been published in the Phalanx. 
But we have long felt the necessity of pro- 
viding for a growing want in this respect, 
and preparations have been made to meet it 
as early as circumstances will permit. In 
presenting Fourier’s Works complete ren- 
dered into English to the public, we are 
conscious of assuming a deep responsibility, 
and on this ground, if there were no other, 
the utmost prudence and deliberation are im- 
posed upon us. His writings are not of an 
ordinary nature, to be translated in an off- 
hand or capricious manner ; they are vener- 
able, and much of them invested with a 
sacred character, demanding the wnited con- 
sideration of several minds to render and 
present the sense and living spirit breathing 
through them fully. Therefore, great pains 
attend their preparation. A good translator 
is now, and has been for some time past, 
constantly engaged in their translation, and 
a large portion of them is now in English 

«manuscript ; butbefore being published they 
will be revised here, and sent to Paris to. un- 
dergo revision by Hugh Doherty, Albert 
Brisbane, Victor Considerant, and other 
eminent disciples of Fourier, in order to en- 
sure the most perfect and correct transla- 
tion. This will not probably be accom- 
plished during the present year ; but as soon 
as itcan be, and other matters connected 
with the publication are properly arranged, 
the works will be put to press, and issued 
in parts, as rapidly as-is practicable or judi- 
cious. The published Works of Fourier 
are quite voluminous, comprising five or 
six large volumes, and the undertaking, 
consequently, is not a trifling one, viewed 
‘tmerely in the light of a business operation, 


_ butis attended with some risk and consid- 
erable outlay, 





But we would inform our readers that 
there are several extellent publications in 


English, on. the doctrines of Association 
and Social Science, which will be found 
enumerated in an advertisement headed As- 
sociationists’ Library; (which has been 
publisked in the Phalanx, and will probably 
be in this number,) and the Works of Fou- 
rier complete, as there mentioned, in French, 
may be obtained, as stated, of the Editors of 
this paper, or of J. S. Redfield, Bookseller, 
at the lowest prices for which they can be 
afforded; and also other valuable works in 
French; by the disciples of Fourier. 


We would inform our friends of the 
Southwestern Farmer, that we will en- 
deavor shortly to cause the news-agents at 
Natchez and Vicksburg to be furnished with 
a supply of the publications on Association. 


8 en 


Tue LovisvILLE JourNAL, famous for its 
wit, as well as distinguished for its general 
ability, contains, in a recent number, a very 
liberal and favorable notice of the cause of 
Association. After indicating the progress 
and present condition and character of the 
movement, by various extracts from our 
own and other papers, the Journal remarks : 


The Associationists all seem to havea 
high appreciation of agriculture, as a sci- 
ence as well as an art, and, in most instances, 
have gone upon their domains with the 
avowed determination to make agriculture 
their chief avocation, and to pursue it upon 
approved scientific principles. In fact, 
there can be nothing in the way of their 
carrying agriculture to its utmost perfection 
in this country, unless, as is feared by many, 
their associations are soon broken up by 
discord. They have, in most instances, 
scientific men among them, who, as teach- 
ers, officers, and practical operators, will be 
likely to exert a salutary influence. They 
profess to make education a prominent ob- 
ject with them, and promise to all the chil- 
dren educational advantages not inferior to 
those of a university. They will of course 
then be supplied with the most complete 
libraries and apparatus, and, as all the youth 
among them labor a portion of each day, 
there will be little danger that their science 
will not be rendered subservient to agricul- 
ture, which will be their principle means 
of subsistence and wealth Besides, we be- 
lieve they all have mills, in most instances 
propelled by water power, whith will en- 
able them at small expense to irrigate their 
domains, and propel various kinds of agri- 
cultural machinery with which they can 
easily be supplied by their own mechanics. 
We perceive that they are commencing with 
attempts to supply themselves with the best 
of animals and fruits, and the mest approved 
of farming utensils. 








NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX, 


Monmouth Co. N. J. (Address Leedsville, 
P. 0.) 35 miles from New York, via steam- 
boat ORUS, from Fulton. Market to Red 
Bank daily during the summer. Mr. ED. 

WARD GILES is the accredited Agent of 
the Phalanx in New York, and may be con. 

sulted on its business from 31-2 to 6 o’ciock 
P. M. at his residence, No, 122 Walker-st. ‘ 


THE POOR MAN TOHIS DEADGHILD. 


_ From Tait’s Magazine, 
Yes, lie thou there, my little one, . 
The death dew ’s on thy brow, 
Thy eyes are closed on flower and sun, 
Thy pulse is quiet now, 





No more thou’lt ask, my famish’é boy, 
For bread with wailing cry, 

When I'd have given my flesh with joy, 
But bread I could not buy. 


Poor child! thy sharp, cold features speak 


Of pain, and want, and care; 
Oft did the tear drops on thy cheek 
Freeze in the biting air. 


But colder than the keenest wind, 
Were human hearts to thee, 

Because, though claiming human kind, 
Thy lot was poverty. 


The proud ones say, ’tis heaven’s award: 
They but kind heaven obey, — - 

To keep the gifts of nature barr’d,. 
From those who cannot pay. 


My child, ’tis sadly sweet to thiak 
Thou'lt never hunger more, 

Nor gaze with wistful eye, yet shrink 
From bread’s inviting store. 


But, oh! my faded flower, for this 
Was thy young being given, 

To meet with nought but wretchedness, 
And frowns from earth and heaven? 


Was this the pledge of cradled smile 
That spoke the happy dream, ... 

And gave me, worn with pain and toil, 
Of passing bliss a gleam ? 

And yet, mayhap, thy fate is blesa’d, 
And I should rather joy 

That thy young heart the woes have miss’d 
That wait the poor man’s boy. 


The cold repulse, the galling sneer, 
That drives to theft and shame ; 

The madd’ning thoughts the soul that sear, 
The scorn’d and blighted name.’ 


O, yes ; or haply worse than all, 
Thou might’st have lived to be 

A servile, crouching, flattering thrall 
At some wealth-dagon’s knee, 


Than this, thy eyes I’d rather close 
On all thou might’st have seen, 
All stricken through with many woes 
As thy young heart hath been. 
agenda 

Tue Sytvanta AssociaTion.—We are 
requested to state that the Sylvania Asso- 
ciation having become satisfied of its inabil- 
ity te contend successfully against’an un- 
grateful soil and ungenial climate, which, 
unfortunately, characterize the Domain on 
which it settled, has determined on a disso- 
lution. Other reasons also influence this 
step, but these aud the fact that the Domain 
is located in a thinly inhabited region, cut 
off almost entirely from a market for its 
surplus productions, are the prominent rea- 
sons. A grievous mistake was made by 
those engaged in this enterprise, in the se- 
lection of a Domain, but as a report on the 
matter is forthcoming, weshall say ho more 
at present. 

ee 

§G- Tue Boston INVEsTIGAToR, contain- 
‘ing a review of our remarks on the late 
Community Convention held in Boston, 
comes to us after our paper is made up. 





| We may notice it in our next. 
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